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INTRODUCTION 


Book iSelectioh if? the fir&t ta&k of librarianship. It 
jirecedes all other procesbes — cataloguiag, classifica- 
tion, or administration — and it is the most important. 
No matter how thorough and efficient the rest of the 
work may be, the ultimate value of a library depends 
upon the way in which the stock has been selected. 
There is, of course, some truth in the saying that 
“ a poor collection well administered is better than a 
good collection badly administered,” but though bad 
administration can certainly reduce to an enormous 
extent the value of the best library, the best administra- 
tion cannot do more than is made possible by the q[uality 
of the stock. 

It is, thei'eforo, of paramount importance that we 
should study, discuss and experiment in this subject 
to the very best of our abilities and opport.unity, in 
order not only to render our utmost services to the 
community, but also that the best results may reward 
our work in other branches of librarianship, which 
work can be of little avail imless we build upon the 
solid foundation of good book selection. 

Nevertheless it is very doubtful whether it has 
received adeq^uatc attention; though a great de^ of 
valuable work has been done, it has all approached 
the question from one angle — ^tbe practical aspect 
alono has been considered, and so tho philosophy and 
theory remain almost untouched. With the exception 
of casual and brief comments ail tho help given to the 
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wlcotor is eoiioemed with actual books ; all our aids 
1 0 book selection consist of lists, annotated or otherwise, 
of desirable works or of lists of such lists — ^in other 
words it is purely bibliographic'il. Undoubtedly such 
work is of inestimable value ; we cannot have too 
much of it providing it is well done — but it is itself 
only the application of piiucix»les and opinions which 
have never been thoroughly studied, and, secondly, 
its value is Hmited by its extent. In many cases no 
guide is given — no bibliographical assistance can cover 
all the special needs which we must satisfy or help in 
even the majority of the cases uj)on -which we must 
decide. Wherever the bibUographer fails us we must 
make ora own decisions, and here nothing can avail 
but a knowledge of fundamentals— of the principles 
and theoretical considerations which fresnmably have 
guided the authors of bibliograjihical aids to book 
selection ! Furthermore, it is only this study of the 
philosophy and theory of the subject which can 
enable ns to judge and evaluate tho work of others 
and to apply it to the best advantage. To this study 
we must sooner or later turn our attention. 

The discussion is, nevertheless, beset -with difficulties 
— a sufficient explanation but a very insufficient 
justification for the way in which it has been ne^ected 
and avoided — ^and these pages cannot pretend to do 
more than suggest the methods to be adopted, the 
ideals to be sought after, and tho principles which 
must form the basis of further investigation. Even 
that much should be useful, however, since an erroneous 
statement that provokes argument is always prefer- 
able to the absence of any statement and any aigament. 
To return, hpwever, to the difficulties, we must place 
first the need^to got to the fundamentals of our work 
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and its relation to the public. We are so constantly 
engaged in meeting individual needs and considering 
separate existing books that we have Bttle time to 
seek below the surface of these enquiries and require- 
ments, to reduce them to their common denominators, 
or to Judge each decision as an integral part of the 
bigger structure we are building np — ^the represen- 
tative, weU balanced and serviceable library. Secondly, 
there is the difficulty of dissociating oui’selves from 
om‘ actual library work and associating ourselves, 
instead, with the reader, understanding his needs and 
desires — some ways, maybe, better than ho under- 
stands them himself — and envisaging library service 
as a force in the development of the community. And 
the third difficulty, arising out of this, is our diffidence 
in expressing opinions on and conducting researches 
into subjects which appear to bo without our pro- 
fessional province, even though this proves to he merely 
the appmrancB of truth and not its reality — even 
though such research is essoirtial to our successful 
functioning. To make tliis clear the writer may say 
that in certain of the following pages he expresses 
opinions, essential to his argument, which belong to 
the field of sociology and social psychology rather 
than to librarianship. At first there is the suspicion 
that such matters are better left to the specialist in 
these subjects, but there then comes the realisation 
that only by apijreciafcion of the inter-relations of his 
professional work is it possible to cany his discussion 
further than the externals that have failed before — 
and so inevitably, he is carried over into debatable 
gioimd, or at least into ground wluoh is hold to he 
outside his proper region. 

Perhaps after all this is not merely permissible but 
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desirable. Libraiianship, more than any other work, 
brings its votaries into contact with the many phases 
of human activity. Librarians — once they cease to 
regard themselves as mere custodians of books — 
unavoidably develope (or degenerate) into jacks of all 
trades and masters of none — excepting, maybe, their 
own. And the truth is that sooner or later the librarian , 
if he is at all inclined to enquiry, must become a soci- 
ologist of sorts. He cannot possibly remain in contact 
with the varied multitude of men who form his clientele 
without beginning to “ classify ” and catalogue them, 
their work and their aspirations. As classification is 
the framework of science and cataloguing but the 
codification of knowledge, and as men and their work 
form the subject matter of sociology, can there be any 
wonder if the librarian seeks in time to base his work 
as a professional librarian upon his studios as an 
amateur sociologist ? 
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Qne word, be comprehensive. We do not consider 
any special demand, or group of demands, but all 
demands, the individual need being Judged not only 
on its own merits but in relation to the whole body of 
needs. This realisation must precede all discussions. 

What do we mean by a comprehensive collection 1 
It is frequently asserted — ^and undoubtedly the asser- 
tion is well fomtded — ^that the largo library should 
aim at being comprehensive, that is to say, at repre- 
senting adequately and proportionately every subject 
of knowledge and speculation, and, further, that in 
smaller libraries this ideal shall be limited ordy by the 
size of the library and its income. 

But a library could be comprehensive in either of 
two senses of the word. It could bo comprehensive 
of subjects or of demands. These things are by no 
means the same, and, as will soon be clear, the second 
type of comprehensiveness is that at which we aim. 
The first implies the representation of subjects as such, 
whereas the second regards subjects as matters upon 
which information is required. This is really an 
important distinction and not a mere quibble. 

In the first place there are many subjects in which 
few people, if any, are the least interested or on which 
they are neither desirous nor in need of information. 
Secondly, there are many subjects where the interest, 
demand and need is quite out of proportion to the 
size and intrinsic importance of the subjects 4’hen 
they aro viewed as a part of Imowledge, 

To give an example, the rotundity of the earth is 
a phenomenon of great significance to man, yet as 
a subject of study its interest is comparatively limited, 
while, on the other hand, the best way to breed canaries, 
a theme of infinitesimal significaxme, might well pro- 
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voke a big literatiu’e and considerable interest. Yet 
if we builded our library with the intention of being 
comprehensive and proportionate by svhjeel we should 
need ten thousand books on the former subject and a 
page on the latter. Locality and period are other 
factors indicating the superiority of demand repre- 
sentation. For instance, A town and B town main- 
tain roughly the same population and, as siibjeets 
may be regarded as of about the same importance, 
but to its inhabitants A town is a subject of demand 
much greater than that for B tovm. There is perhaps 
no need to elaborate this theme ; it may, in fact, ho 
laid down as the first principle that representation 
rmst he comprehensive of and in proportion to demand 
and not suhfeet. 

This leads naturaliy to a vital reservation, to he 
considered in detail in a succeeding chapter ; though 
we must consider demand w'e must deal not only 
with its volume but also with its value. If wc heeded 
only the loudness of the cry we should build up weird 
sold wonderful collections deserving of all the horrible 
thin^ we have heard uttered by those who decry 
Ibraries as pandering to popular depravity. 

It is the evsduation of demand ttiat presents so many 
difficulties. Books are so many and varied in their 
services to mankind, whose calls upon the Ebrary 
ore so heterogeneous, often incoherent, influenced by 
a multitude of considerations, ever changing in thoir 
nature and insistence. An attempt will he made, 
however, to find some order in this chaos. 

Then, to summarise the scope of the enquiry, the 
assessment of the volume of demand will follow. 
This subject will present its own difficulties and limi- 
tations, but these two aspects of value and volume of 
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demand, taken togetlier, mu&t form tixe general 
guide to the book selector. They are quite distinct 
and can only be assessed separately, but when it is 
desired to apply them, to base representation upon 
them, they must be considered jointly. Volume alone 
is no index ; neither is value alone. The valuable 
demand may be negligible so far as its volume is con- 
cerned, and the result in such a case is that provision 
would render only a negligible service — ^the books 
supplied would not be used. Similarly the largest 
volume of demand may be (and often is) of the slightest 
possible value. So, as we do not intend to fill our 
libraries either with unused books of great value or 
with popular but valueless literature we must, in each 
case, relate the two quantities. The method — ^this 
is a very brief summary of what is discussed later in 
detail — ^is to give to each of the subjects dealt ■with, 
so far as possible, an index number representing its 
relative value. The volume of demand is represented 
by a similar number (not an actual number but merely 
a proportionate one, of course), and the two are 
multiplied, the resulting figures being the representa- 
tion number. Thus if A is a subject valued at 10 and 
B at 1, if the volume of demand for both is the same, 
say 6, the representation numbers are 60 and 6 
respectively. If the volume of demand for A is 6 
and for B 72, the representation numbers are 60 and 
72, and so on. 

This, of course, is the most rudimentary application 
of the principle. 

Many other factors, to be dealt with in due course, 
will subject this rule to considerable modifications, 
may, in fact, render its application impossible or 
undesirable. 
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Hiia "U’L'o it mihl tjc iiiudc float whal is meant 
by rt‘j)r<*‘>L‘Jitatiou. In Ihc Ihvl place the tigures given 
a fciv luits back, it mu>l bo in'i.>tc<l, are relative 
ittmilicin iii(li<’ii.tiTi'j! only. When it was 

t-abl Hiiti Ihc lepro'-ontution uumbetn of A anil B were 
»H) .mil 72 iti nut iiK.<an that (i(t and 72 books on 
«ach !-}ioul'i I'o pnnidod nor oven and 0, hince the 
atiu.il nuiulior ol buuL'. oi viihunc-. on a cniijoct Ls 
ilourly no inilbutioii ol out loproM ntiiHou of that 
Milijoot. (htc book on iJic Mibjitt might be more 
iierucoaliJc Ihair leu on another; Hint i.s to ^ay, the 
one nonld .sutidy a.i niuch tlma/iil as the t^^n. Thcre- 
loie just as MTvicc i.-- the imiction of the library as a 
whole, .0 it mw«t bo the detenniuiiig factor hi the 
leiirohoutation of each individual subject. If it is 
ilccldod that the rojtro.-<‘ntal ion numbers of E and F 
nru the Mime we must provide as many books as are 
uocessnry to f^atiffy that amount of demand winch is 
luixiivalout to Hm) lepivbcutation numbers, it may 
be two or it may bo t«onl.y. H for no other roasou 
this is duo to (ho obviously diffoiing values of books. 
It is perhaps an imja'rtinenec to give an instance, 
but it is clear that the demand sati, dying valiicH, in 
their rosiKJCtive fields, of the five volumes of (UassO" 
brook’s “Dictionary of Ajjplied Physics” and five 
volumes of Eo-and-Sio’s tSermous are very different. 

In short, when we ascertain the representation 
number of a subject wo decide the extent to which 
the libinry is to servo those pooide who are interested 
in that subject.^ 

^ lliat is to wty, the o.v{cnt toraiiilo at tho time, this being in 
prepoitton to other loprosentations, and, naluraUy, limitod in 
ext^t by snob faotors Mi inoemo, space, etc. It is, needless to 
say, a vety diSeraat thing from tbs total poesibls service the library 
«o«U tender but for the limitations ol actuality. 
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Now, — and this is a side line which it is scarcely 
desirable to discuss in a general chapter, though there 
wiU be no need to mention it again — ^it must be cleai* 
that there are cases where we cannot render a given 
amount of service better than by a certain percentage 
of what may be called “ intentional duplication^ 
Pitman’s shorthand provides a clear example of this. 
In the ordinary way the literature to meet this demand 
would consist of general text books, texts in shoidhand, 
dictionaries, etc. Much of the demand would be 
for the first, yet there can be no variety in the 
presentation of the elements of such a subject — ^no 
text books could be better than the official ones. Thei'e- 
fore, if there are to be twenty books on the subject, thei‘e 
win be room and need for perhaps three or more copies of 
the general text book. Such intentional duplication 
is widely practised ; it could with advantage be more 
often adopted. Whenever the relation between the 
demand for information and the supply of literature 
fe such that the former can be answered best by a 
limited number of books, single copies of w'hich would 
be insufficient, this “intentional duplication” is 
called for. 

Related to the question of the Jmtentional duplica- 
tion of information is that of the duplication arising 
moiavoidably when any esi&nsion of facilities is made. 
Owing to the nature of books themselves it will usually 
be found that in order to supply a certain amount 
of information we must duplicate a lar^ percentage 
of it. For instance, if we possess a general work on 
a subject and wish to double the amount of informa- 
tion offered, any Img&r work would probably contain 
aE the information in the first work and so the 
percentage of new ground might not be so great aa 
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appearances led us to suppose. tSimilarly, the addition 
of works on branches or topics of the main subject 
would all involve repetition, and again, wo all know that 
in order to add the one per cent, or five per cent, or so 
of recent discoveries, etc., we frocjuently have to buy 
a “ new edition.” This unintentional duplication of 
mformation must not be confused with the augmenta- 
tion of information. 

On the other hand there aio inotancc'S wlierc the 
demand is insufficient (in value and volume togcUicr) 
to justify the provision of even one volume. Since 
the book (or the pamphlet) is the smallest unit ol supply 
tliero is, in such cases, an excuse for ignoring the sub- 
ject altogether. Tins state of affairs is of everyday 
oocurronce, yet we often lack the courage to bo scientific 
in our refusal. 

Then we must consider the varying nature of demand. 
There are few subjects which do not appeal in quite 
different ways to the various people interested, and 
the boolrs which answer one form of appeal may not 
answer the other. The obvious example of this is 
the call for “.popular” works. Slost branches of 
knowledge produce two wk^T different classes of 
readers — ^thoso who require knowledge and those 
who satisfy interest. Of course both of those classes 
gain knowledge, but the ffistinotion is a clear one in 
practice. Perhaps it will be better to say that in the 
one case knowledge is desired for a definite purpose 
and in the other case for its own s^ and to widen the 
range of the reader’s general comprehensive (and. 
therefore naturally less detailed) appreciation of life 
and its phenomena. Nevertheless this distinction is, 
as before said, a practical one of importance. For 
example, deotricity is studied with a definite object 
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and as a science and, to some degree, bo its details 
and most specialised extenu, by tlie practising electrical 
engineer, or the student who desires to become one, 
and the phjsicist. At the same time it ia of 
i'Meresl to thousands, schoolboys and old men, who 
have no intention of applying their knowledge and who 
have not, inoreoTer, the time or inclination for any but 
the most superficial studies. Therefore, whenever the 
demand for a subject is twofold in nature the repre- 
sentation must be twofold. 

Erom general matters we pass to special conditions 
governing particular cla'ises and types of book. In 
addition to the pimciples of demand, etc., applicable 
to all fields of represent ation tboro are many secondaiy 
but aU important considerations peculiar to eacli 
section of the library. There are other “ sectional ” 
problems — how shall we deal with controversial sub- 
jects, for example. EoUowing sections will be devoted 
to a discussion of the relation of the demand for 
literature to the supply and then the indhidual book 
will call for our attention — ^what shall we demand in 
all books, vhat qualities will give one profcicnce over 
another, how shall wo judge tho authorship, the physical 
make-up of tho book, and such related matteis. 



u 

THE EVALUATION OF DEMAND 

An ovei‘ -recurring topic of discussion among libiarkns 
and those interested in our work is the desirability or 
otherwise of providing fiction, and, if so, to what extent. 
The opinions expressed in this connection are as many 
and varied as the speakers engaged and, since they 
remain opinions based either upon vudormuiated 
reasons or even upon mere prejudice, the discussion 
is likely to continue ad vnfinilmn unlesb we can aiTivo 
at a definite decision based upon a thorough considera- 
tion of the elements involved. The liction question 
is merely one aspect of the ovaluation of demand and 
can only be settled satisfactorily when wo apprccialo 
its place in the wider question. The same apx>lios to 
the question of providmg music or art books an<l, iir 
fact, to any problem concomed with the ropresontation 
and proportion of any subject in a public library. 
We cannot consider each case on its owm merits, wo 
cannot say, “ Novels pander to the lowest taste, are 
mostly trashy and keep people from better literature, 
therefore we must avoid them,” nor yet can we say, 
“ Novels are of groat locroational value and recreation 
isVvery valuable element in life, theroforo lot us fdl 
our phelves with them, preferably with the most 
populSk no matter how poor they be.” Wo osm only 
say, “ is the actual value of the novel ? How 

U 
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does this compare with the value of other subjects 
the representation of which must be effected by 
the representation of fiction ? ” 

But in order to. eompire the value of two subjects (or 
classes) of literature we must have a commm basis of 
evaluation, some standard of good by which we can 
judge both. What common basis can be applied to 
every subject — to those as diverse in kind as sculpture 
and Scandinavian folldore, poetry and pumps i — 
only then use to humanity It may seem impossible 
to evaluate every subject on this basis ; it may appear 
impudent and imprudent to attempt to do so. Never- 
theless some tentative idea of these relative values 
must form the basis of book selection. If we agree 
that demand must bo the deciding factor in selection 
and that, therefoi'e, we must evaluate that demand, 
we must be in a position to do so. Such a position 
can only result from a definite endeavour to orient 
our perspective. If the difflcultios of such a proceeding 
proved insurmountable we should have uo alternative 
but to relinquish any attempt to evaluate demand, 
and depend instead upon representation by subject 
value or by the volume of demand — both very undesir- 
able practices. 

Demand for books — ^for the information they con- 
tain, or for the intolleetual, spiritual, recreative or 
aesthetic stimulus they provide arises from ixeed or 
desire. In proportion to need and desire will be, 
roughly speaking, tho demand for its satisfaction. 
The only justification for tho provision ol any book 
is the existence of need or desire for it, and accordingly 
the value or importance of that need is equivalent 
to the value of the book, and vice versa. Roughly 
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speaking then the evaluation of demand rcbolve-s it&oif 
into the evaluation of needs and desires. 

It is here that ■wo find our difficidtiei;, here that 
•we enooimtor an insimnountable ohstaclc which inuat 
absolutely preclude any really systematic considera- 
tion. It is frauldy impoosiblo to schedule and eora- 
paie these needs and desires of •winch we speak, li it 
were possible to prepare a table of them ariMirged in 
oi’der of importance oiw ta-k uouid be delightfully' 
simple, but such a table is and must be a philosophor’s 
dream. In the iiist place wo could dh'ido human 
aotlvilios into tlio malori.il, the intcUectual and 
serthetic, and the spiiitual. But which of these is 
most important i It it> quite a matter of opinion. 
The pure utilitarian might say the fir^t, arguing that 
the maintenrnoe, piopagation aud development of 
material life are of piimaiy signiflcanco ; the 
humanist might urge the supicme value of intellect 
and oultiu’e, but ho would have <o admit that since 
this must build uj)on the matciial basis of the main- 
tenance of life he could not as-oit that one \uih more 
imporkmt than the other, .since one could not exist 
without the other; and oven Jio who believed that 
spiritual values alone should be regarded would bo in 
the same dilemma. 

Secondly, the expansion of these main divisions if 
we could even agree as to their position ivoidd bo 
beset ■with similai' difficulties. And, thirdly, even 
could wo devise a schodulo which would arrrmgo 
progressively according to their pure values the needs 
and desires of humanity a.s a whole, it would most 
certainly not apply to those of any single individual. 

So oleaily such an attempt would be usokss, even 
were it possible. Wo must, thorofom, look (or a 
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diffemil ^io^^■poiut, fic.m wM.li, novtrtJielc.ui, the 
whole ground may he hnweyod If we cannot consider 
the pure, exact and comparative impoifcancc of clemaiul 
we must turn to its purpose, and accept that as the 
criteiion for evaluation Our path is now much more 
straightforward since, though in many w'ays the 
common purpose of all hmnan endeavour is ignored 
or stifled, there ii undoubtedly a general and basic 
idea behind it all, forming its only real impulse and 
excuse. This purpose may he described in a few 
words as the desire of eveiy individual to developo 
his personality to the fullest extent, to gain from life 
the maximum of experience, active and passive, and 
to find in life the greatest possible amount of enjoy* 
mont and happiness. This definition of human purpose 
will be foimd to be wide enough to include all the 
three braaiches of activity menlioned before, and a 
little thought will show <hat it is not necessarily 
antagonistic to any current moral or religious code. 

It is, however, also so wide that though we may have 
altered our point of view, we have not really evaded 
our old difficulty of comparalivo values If we agree 
that the purpose of all human activity should bo the 
promotion of individual development, etc., and if wc 
decide to evaluate desires accoi'ding to the degree to 
which they fulfil this ]>urj)Ose we will still need a 
standai'd of comparison and scale of values — or so it 
would seem. But the dilference in viewpoint though 
it leaves us, as before, face to face with the impossible, 
suggests subsidiary issues and cerlairr implications 
which will probably lead us as far as we can hope 
to get. 

We aie stfll rmable to Judge tb? importance of the 
various categories and np--^?^ieft we are at least 

f\ext>Ioh 

/*■ 
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compelled to rerogiiisc the importance — actual and 
not relative— of them all. If ■vvo agree — ^and hero the 
propohitiou w meiely restated in other words — ^thab 
all human activities arc leghimate ^.’hich foster humaax 
deyelopmont and happiness, ne are compelled to 
admit that all such activities have just claims to 
representation in public libraries. This may now 
seem an mmocessary remark- but a glance back over 
the history of libraries to the times when, .viy, music 
was regarded as an unclchirable provision, vill show 
that it is nol unnecessary. It must show that the 
library is not cither an aid to material knowledge, or 
essentially or primarily a vocationaUy -educational 
institution or yet a pruvly literary force. Hinco 
library work has been and i.s hamesscd with all these 
and other equally sectional functions it i,s by no means 
unnecessary to counter such arguments by the state- 
ment of a basic principle. It L then, let it bo re- 
peated, om' legilimalc Imiclion to foster any branch of 
endeavour rvhich aims at human development. That 
is the first implication of our fresh view point. 

The first principle of evaluation, thus ili.-cloKcd, is 
therefore the negative one that we mirst not choose 
between the variorrs categories or fypes of dcmajid by 
fostering one to the serious neglect or omission of any 
other. In other words we must “ compi’ehcir<r’ 
(include) all types of demand. 

Secondly, wo are provuled by this viewpoint %nth 
a valuablo general basis for criticism. Tltough the 
viewpoint does not enable u« to com]>are types it ioea 
enable us to compare varieties of each typo — or at any 
rate sub-varieties* Thus, though wo still have no 
, ground upon whi^ to assert that music is more 
taluable a force tnuiijfiraturc, vm can distingui^i 
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a system of water pipes aecordin" to some tlieoietieal 
pattern or in exact replica of that ui some other town ; 
the sane man would so aiian^e tlio pities that they 
canicfl water to places where there were people 
needing it and, also, to places where be anticipated 
that people would soon live. So it must bo mth the 
libraiy. Its only excuse, and its only work, is service. 
And service camrot exist without demand Any 
library provision for which there is no demand can 
never be serviceable. Books in themselves are nothing. 
They have no more meaning than the white paper 
uijon which they woj'c printed until they are made 
serviceable by demand. The library, therefore, wliich 
consists of non-serviceablo books might as well be 
composed of blanic exercise books — in fact the latter 
would be more useful. It stands to reason, moreovei”, 
that the more closely book selection is related to 
demand the greater the resultant and possible seiwiee. 

Therefore book selection resolves itself into a con- 
sideration of two fields— demand and sujrply. On idie 
one liand wo have the need, urgent or unexpresned, 
distinct or vague, for such information and other 
material, intellectual or spiritual assistance as 'books 
can give ; on the other the books themselves. The 
two main processes of book selection a.’e, therefore, 
firstly the discovery and assessment (by value and by 
volume) ol meds, and secondly their .satisfaction ; 
that is to say, the choice and provision of such boolis 
as will satisfy these needs. Nov the first i)rocc.ss 
must como first. This shmiM be on axiom but, in tH 
absence of an attempt to deal ’nth tho question 
demand (the chief intention of this work) and in !JX 
presence of innumerable well-intended but I'ot 
sarily desirable atteim 
B 


'’^^sexidoit theories as til 
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people " onght to read ” and demand, the point is not 
so generally appreciated as it needs to be. We find 
libraries and, more frequently, sections of libraries 
constnxeted not horse foremost but cart foremost, and 
apart from the fact that these libraries cannot function 
properly, Ihe proceeding is quite foolish, for at least 
one reason. The first of these two factors, demand, 
is tor all practical purposes^ quite beyond our control, 
whereas the second, supply, is not. We cannot alter, 
create or abolish demand, wc cannot fashion it or 
mould it, whereas supply is a matter to which we can 
devote all our knowledge and oxpeiiouce. In other 
words unless we apply ourselves to the question of 
making s/wppl^ meet demand we can have no need fur 
any science of book selection whatsoever, since wo 
camiot make demand meet supply. If our supply in 
not, therefore, closely related to demand, it is, roughly 
speaking, of no importance what it consists of or how 
it is provided and arranged, If wc do not consider 
supply in relation to its purpose, science cannot cnlcr 
into the work at all. If we desire a science of book 
selection it must develope from this realisation. 

Therefo'e, let it he repeated, w'e must Ic-am first 
what provision is needed and desirable, and then we 
must ascertain how far the existing supply of literature 
enables us kj-,.make it. The supply factor is by uo 
means unlmown uncharted ground, as the demand 
factor, unfortunai^ely, must be regarded, and so the 
\ latter will receive first attention in these pages. 

\A preliminary to\any discussion of book soloction. 
waver, is the realisation that the public library is a 
provider, that it must embrace, as fur as 
\e, all knowled^ and activity, that it must, in 
^ SA ebiMiir IV. 
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there should be no hesitation in making the admi«!&ion 
since it applies equally to all professions and activities) 
there are many whose qualifications are inadequate. 
Therefore this personal sense of fitness, this sui>- 
conscious ability to make the right selection, is of 
widely differiag value. In many cases it is present 1o 
such an extent that it would be an impertinence to 
suggest that the application of our imineiplcs rcould 
bear any better fruit than the product of those well- 
developed, experienced minds : in othcis, hovrovor, 
it is deficient to the danger point 

The first value of the theory of book selection is, 
therefore, that it should act as a guide, and a hel|)er, ' 
to those by whom, to a greater or less extent, the 
general principles are neither appreciated nor applied 
unconsciously. 

Secondly, the exirerience of the most experienced 
must bo deficient in some point. The problem is 
bound to arise sooner or later for which past knowledge 
and the conditions determining other provisions can 
offer no guide. When common sense and the special 
professional instincts fail or refuse to indicate a well- 
defined course of action, to what can we fall back 
unless it be a general principle. Here we may iind 
either positive or negative assistance— -positive if a 
principle can be found which is truly applicable and 
effective, negative if, failing this, wo can find the 
justafication of consistency. And, though we would 
not stress this negative aspect, it is no doubt bettor 
to be able to say, either to oneself or to another, 
that, though we may not feel snu of the rightness of 
a decision, it is at least in accordance with our general 
principles, than not to be able to defend or oxouso our 
attitude, thus conf^ing to haphazard wara. 
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general principles call for the keenest intelligeneo for 
their application. Nevertheless the value of a general 
plan, of a foundation body of theory is twofold and 
undeniable. /Tho scientist, though bis sense of ]JOh&i- 
bililies might load him to occasional discoveries, de- 
pends in the main upon his laiow ledge and constant 
regard for the accepted laws of nature, and in the 
same way though the principles of book selection 
may be very vagno and unproved compared with 
those of the scientist, the librarian cannot afiord to 
neglect them if he would build his library scientifically 
and not according to the dictates of his, at best, 
imperfect sense of direction when plodding through 
unmapped territory. ' 

His sense of direction migH be right — but it might 
not. The difficulties of librarianship arc, alas, un- 
realised by any but the librarian — ^no outsider can be 
expected to appreciate the amount of actual know- 
ledge, the discrimination, sympathy, imderstanding 
and sense of proportion involved in such processes as, 
say, classification and book selection. Considering 
the difficulty of his task and its wide range the average 
librarian succeeds to an almost unbelievable degi-ee ; 
on the whole,^ the average library, so far as the 
composition of its stock is concerned, is considerably 
better than we have reason to expect in view of the 
many and varied problems to be confronted, the 
numberless obstacles in the way of development, and 
the absence of any real science of book selection ; but 
ill is, nevertheless, manifestly imperfect, in the 
excluding a certain amount of limited 
. assistance, tho provisions of any library 

ft form of thS'Mhejaafit£rf4ie individual responsiblj, 

uaderstanding. \arc splen''**" 




THE 

THEORY OF BOOK SELECTION, 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


1 

THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OP DEMAND 
REPRESENTATION 

Ik book selection, as in most other processes, we arc 
in the habit of applying, subconsciously as it were, 
certain general principles evolyed as a result of ex- 
perience and study. ’ There are many occasions when, 
confronted with the necessity to decide for or against 
the inclusion of a book or a subject, we have no hesila- 
tioa We ” know,” with sufficient certainty for our 
own satisfaction, what our action must be, but we 
could relatively seldom give our reasons. We may 
not, in fact, have any reasons sufficiently distinct to 
be formulated, being guided instead not by principles 
or any scientific methodology, but by a vague sense of 
fitness and rightness. In other words we should soy 
that we were following the dictates of our common 
sense and of our accumulation of oxporionee. 

Now, thou^ both of these are most desirable . 
'elements to be cultivated to their utmost possibilitie*,, / 
they cannot lead to the best results so long as thev 
lack the framework upon which to build. 
jSmasig^^rience 

finest, ' 
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between what we may describe as the more desirable 
and the less desirable^ music or literature. 

If it can be asserted of a work of art or b'terature 
that it provokes the maximum of mental or spiritual 
development or happiness that work must be regarded 
as one of the most desirable ; if, on the other hand, a 
work, though in no way widesirable, provokes the 
minimum of development it is among the least desir- 
able. Undesirable work is that which tends definitely 
and actively to cramp or distort development or to 
create genuine unhappiness ^ Such work must be 
excluded, miless there be some other powerful reason 
for its inclusion. 

Unless, however, a work is definitely midesirable 
for this reason, we must be careful before avc decide 
upon its exclusion. Tho human factor mtist be 
considered. We must remember that no matter how 
gi’eat the desirability of a work may bo it is potent 
only so far as it can be brought into contact with the 
individual nund. Prejudice and ignorance may bo, in 
fact art, so powerful that the most desirable work is 
generally limited in its appeal. Much as we may 
deplore the fact that tenth-rate novels arc read by 
thousands and the Greek tragedians by the very few 

^“Less desirable” is used purposely instead oi undesirable, 
since as will be shown latei there is a clear di&tinotion between them. 
Undesirable activities are those which are anti-social, decadent, or 
letrogKule, whereas by the less desirable ones we mean simply 
those which are only of a limited value and of appeal to lower 
elements in humanity. 

® By unhappiness is meant here an unhealthy, diseased mental 
condition, not the unhappiness, very different in value and effect, 
called forth by, say, the performance of a great tragedy, not the 
“sorrow that purges” of Aristotle. Such unhappiness is really 
a form of the most lasting and powerful happiness — sympathy and 
understanding. 
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ils alteration is another and different conoideratiou 
from that \vith which we are at the momeiil conceiiKti. 
The point wo ^liould realhc i'i Ihat since a lai'yo ]>ropoi - 
tion of readers cannot or will not read the most dc 'ihaWe 
books we can only function, m so far as they are con- 
cerned, if we provide the less desiiablo one?. That 
is the only real answer to the fiction query. If we 
apply to this question our previous theory oi the joint, 
consideration of the value and the volume of demand 
a reasonably satisfactory repi’csentation wiU result. 
We will most surely provide the most desirable, but 
we will not cease to provide the less de,sirablo. If w’C 
decide that Meredith has fifty times the value of Ethel 
M. Dell as a force tending to the devilopmont of mind, 
the enrichment of experience and the promotion of 
understanding and sympathy, and if the public demand 
is as one to fifty we will provide both equally. Only 
with such a principle can wo face the fiction qw',stion. 

In practice it will not be found very difficult to 
evaluate according to this principle works of fictuoi 
or any other form of artistic orliteraiy work. Lt‘t us 
apply this basis of criticism to fiction ; as m instance, 
that work which is most remarkable for its tme under- 
standing and knowledge of life will surely be the most 
powerful aid to the development of personality. 'I'hat 
work which, though not necessaiily dealing witli the 
unfamiliar, yet broadens the scojie of one’s apprt'ciatioii 
and understanding, will also be among the mot t desir- 
able. Similarly there is work wMch, though lacking in 
contact with the actual, stimulates the imaginativo 
faculties and develops the lifo-of-thc-imagination of 
its readers. Such work is also desirable. On the 
other hand works which treat of the unreal or dkjal 
with the real in an atmemphere of unreality %Yitliout 
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stimidaiiiig the imagination cannot to any consider- 
able extent afisist in mental or imaginative develop- 
ment. and are less desirable. They are not necessarily 
undesirable, since they wiU at least be of ptu-ely 
rocioatioual valne to some, and to others they sviU. 
represent the desired or possible maximum of mental 
stimulation. The greatness of Shakespeare (and his 
'■ desirability ”) consists of his grasp of the realities 
of life and his consummate ability to communicate 
his understanding, and the tenth-ratenoss of the 
Viiter who is conccined with puppet peers and society 
adventuresses or impossible cowboys and prairie 
beanticf. is due very largely to his ignorance or omis- 
sion of any appreciation of mankind’s impulses or 
aspirations. Every line of the one cair bring into life 
some thought or intuition in the mind or heart of his 
reader, some chord of response between the reader’s 
life and the life and thought of the writer ; while 
shelves of the latter could not achieve this, since in 
them is nothing human and tangible to which he could 
respond. 

No, not “nothing.” Even in the least desirable 
there must be somewhere some suggestion provocative 
of response, though it may be slight — and there are 
many, wo may say far too many, readers incapable or 
undesirous of heeding any but this slight and shallow 
suggestion. That is why wo cannot altogether ignore 
the tenth-rate or the fiftieth-rate. Whenever we 
encounter a book which to us seems lacking in all the 
elements of desirability, but one for which, nevertheless, 
there is a much popular demand, we must realise that 
in some way there is a response between that work 
and all those readers. If we have ju(%ed the work 
properly that response will be of little value, but the 
c 
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aggregate of this slight value to veiy many f< <iders may 
bSome sufficiently important to justify its provision. 

Bv a similar process of argument we are m a portion 
to evaluate worts in other forms of lUerature, rnt. 
music, and in fact all those activities comprised m 
tlie category of intcTlectnal and mstlietic mtores s, 
from metaphysics to Mah Jongg.^ Music, for example, 
mav he judged in exactly the same way as hi lion, 
by the value and extent of ils personal sigmfif viiicc ; 
games by a joint consideration of their physii al r(k-i 
and their influence on initiative and co-operative 
effect— thus, it is possible to assert that, iootbail is 
a more desirable spoil than foot rming, since (thmiuh 
the advocates of the latter could naturally deny this) 
an impartial judge would surely decide in favour oi 
the latter ; and so on. Needless to say, tho librarian 
wiU not possess sufficient loiowledgo to attompt. such 
evaluation himself, but it must be rcmcmbeiod that 
he has access to and can apply the judgment of othoih 
in all fields of interest. All that the libraiian needs to 
be— perhaps it is not so little, after all— is a jwlge of 
judgments, an evalucr of evaluations, a critic of < i itu 
Such ability he must regard as an essential qiiali tication. 

Before leaving this category iliere is one iinpli* alion 
which wo cannot ignoie. it is that just a^ tin* vnlne 


rWe Biust, of oouise, inclucle in this category till siiOiw ,iiul 
pastimes and all leoreations, saving any bodily emcihcs vhiiii mo 
m essentially ooneeinfid with tho iivopngation or maiulcninre of 
physical health as to belong to tho category of matoual tlaiiMh 
It may be imp(»fflble to diawthe line between the two o.ile,|oi jeH, 
but it will be seen that most games, though of uwlouWefl jihysieol 
yatoe, are played for the sake of their ^esthetic or iiitell^tnul value. 
The pursnit of all occupations, including ail the arts, w ill be at i oni- 
oanied bvwtrely physical effects, but these are a snbskliaiy iwulf, 
rby-pioduct rather than a purpose. 
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of a work will depend upon its power 
To develope the personality and upon the range and 
importance of its power to stimulate responbiveness, 
so wiU the “ duration ” of its value and appeal depend 
upon these qualities. This fact most be obvious. 
The appeal, and consequently the aggregate valrue of 
a work, will last only so long as it remains significant, 
and though man may change in esteinals and super- 
ficialities, his fundamental nature and interests are 
only very gradually altering. Therefore, the more 
fundamental the significance of a work the longer will 
its appeal last — and the greater, too, will be its present 
value. 

Though duration of utility is, as stated in aarothor 
chapter, only one of several considerations, the inter- 
relation of present value and permanent worth is 
deserving of consideration in book selection. It is 
a strong argument in favour of the “ live ” classics — 
there can be no argument in favour of the “ dead ” 
classics, which are of interest only to the “ scholar ” 
editor in search of fresh fields, at whose behest alone 
do we, with unthinking acceptance, allow them to be 
foisted upon us. The test of a “ live ” classic is that 
it was a living force at the time of its birth and that 
it has remained so, subject of course to the normal 
waxing and waning of tastes and interests. Ninety- 
nine per cent, of the classics which require resuscita- 
tion are better left in thek graves. That, however, 
is an unpardonable digression. 

From the category of intellectual and assthotic 
interests we pass to that of material matters, and 
perceive that, though the same principles will hold 
good, there will be a distinct difference in the demand. 
As we have seen, in the former category the volume of 
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(Ictaand ^.ill more itRt'n. U* in inv(‘r->r ratio to ito . 

This mii't not hi* l.duu to imply a cpiiciil sii|)orior 
altifutlc tortoids piiltlie i.i-ti*, wnee ■viiisilevcr one’n 
opininus nttiy ho Hk* Ivt*- an* Iheie— CharlcM Oat mi* 
is a helter fi*lk*r thati Tur>ti*iic\, Boriil pietuif^ are 
molt* tniumon thati itpunbu lion-. lA VtlasquczV works. 
Ill tilt* in.it( li.d fiifi ‘.^oiv, hi'neM-r, tliU is not the case. 
The volmnt* of need’ V(i;» la> .tly in (!ii(*tt itldtion 
to its \ — a*-', in fait, K ouli na.iir li Shw t* every 
man mll^t, for <xaiuj)lt*, wiar (iotln^, an uiedneible 
number of people imist eoncoin tLtmi*he,s with the 
niannfactuie of <‘lolh. the cult ii.ilioT' of cotton, and 
80 on, and tlii'y must obtain tlie necr-sary Kuowlecli^. 
Tt is not a <{uestioii oi tastu Imt of neeesHty. The 
demand for l>ooks on, say, (hetinal emnucevin'; will 
bo directly ivlated to the numher of people encaged 
in electrical work in the lo<*nIity. and since they will 
be rendering direct horvico to tlie cominuiuty the value 
of this demand is nudeniabiy in pro|i')i*tion to their 
number and somecs. So, on the whole, this demand 
will call for little evaluation. Tlicie are, howovoT*, 
departures from this rule. 

In the first place oven in material matters there is 
room for taste and inclination ; ncoessity is not the 
only factor. To any ono individual there are very 
few things which are really “ necessary ” in the souse 

^ It must be temembored that tbo votumo of need is not nocossarily 
the same as the volome of demand, since the provision of the largest 
peart of man’s needs is delegated to a few. £vety man does some 
one senioe for many others, and so, though all need the services, 
all do not need (or demand) information upon them. As a rule 
this factor cancels itself out, but it must bo mentioned because 
there tm services— such as gardening, housework, eto.—wWoh the 
average man does not delegate and here the volume of demand will 
be wlatively greater. 
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that nothing can he substituted for them. Wherever 
there is an alternative there is room for the exercise 
of taste. Again, those things which are essential to 
anyone represent only a small portion of the wholo 
body of material things. For all the others demand 
is in proportion not to need but to desire, and though 
we cannot and need not attempt to evaluate the ouo, 
we may need to judge the worth of the other — ^though, 
in practice, instances when such discretion should bo 
exercised will be few. The important fact is that the 
more necessary a thing the stronger the case for its 
representation, demand being equal. Roughly speak- 
ing, the importance of a material activity cjin be 
estimated by its extent — ^the moralist or the sociologist 
may not agree with this, but for practical purposes 
it must suffice — ^and since the volume of demand must 
be taken as indicating the extent of activity we need 
scarcely enquire furtW into its value. 

If, however, we consider the library as a social force 
with the power to direct to some extent man’s demand, 
(or, to use the usual expression, if we consider the 
library as an edueatimial force) we will not be content 
to leave demand our only consideration. This whole 
question will be considered in a later chapter, so it 
will be sufficient to note here that, though there will 
be subjects (in other categories as well as this one) 
wMoh we will represent to a greater extent than is 
justified by actual demand it will be because we wish 
and hope to increase the demand for this subject ; we 
will not be evaluating the demand itself bnt judging 
its volume, which we consider less than it should be. 
To expose this difference by a concrete example — 
supposing we agreed that Meredith was 60 times more 
desirable than Ethel M. Dell (to take our old instance) 
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nid, tlud. the rknnaiul heing as I to 50, we* Mipplied 
10 booh-, by each Rnpjtuf-e further that ue wished to 
Ktimulatf the fkmeu<l tor iferedith by doubling this 
stuck we .diould not be imijiyin" that Meredith was 
KlO times mure de irahle— w’e had alreafly d(>cidcd on 
50- blit would be ba^i^l'J! our in-orision u])on (Imred and 
not on mtiKil derii.md Tie- two oou' ideral ions must 
1)0 kejit eleur, whertas in many IHuaries they arc 
hopelessly muddled, with the lesiilt (due as mueh to 
tliis eojiftision ns to ieuoianee of the prindjdes which 
should guide rc'pre-eiitathe") I lint tlie slieh'cs are 
filled with desiralile but uujc.ul books ptovidi'd at the 
exp'nse of less clesiiable but UM-hil oue-,. Whenever 
a librarian engages in i*duoation.d work he innst 
apxireciate its exact extent as apart, from general 
demand representation. 

Of the tbi-ee main categories nientioiu'd at the 
bcjpmiing of this chajiter that of spiiitual ” matters 
remains. As a matter of fact it does not cal! for 
detailed discussion, since, though wc ate in the habit 
of dividing infccrcsis into these three classes, for our 
puqioM'S spiritual and intellectual matiere may well 
be grouped together. For, if w'c are tu avoid a I'c- 
ligioHB discusBion, how else can wo n*giud them. It 
is only a question of fetandpoint. 1'he atheist who 
spoke of developing bis x-«>W!Ouaiity and the Cluistian 
who sought to attain, to the Kingdom of (lod would 
both mean, not the same thing, but the winio kind of 
endeavour. For a brief discussion of iviligion, the 
Chief example of “ spiritual ” interests, the reader is 
referred to a later chapter. 

The foregoing inevitably falls shoi't of providing an 
adequate guide to the evaluation of demand Bo far 
as materiM matters are concerned it has led us to a 
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virtual admission that evaluation, is uimeoe&sary as a 
rule ; so far as intellectual matters have been con- 
sidered it leaves us mth a means of judging the relative 
valxie of the differing classes of demand in main sub- 
jects. We still eaimot place music either before or 
after h'torature, poetry either before or after drama as 
subjects. 

Is it po&si])le to take the enquiiy a stage further i 

How must we deal with these main classes ? Rather 
let us ask v hether it is necessary to attempt to e\ aluate 
them ? People, let us say, are interested in history, 
topography, sociology, philosophy, literature, art, 
ethics, and so on Is it possible, or desirable, to 
attempt to place these in some sequence of relative 
importance ? Only in one way, and that wiU cnvolve 
stepping into controversy. 

In spite of what was said early in the chapter, let 
us assort^ that material matters are really of more 
importance, though not of more significance, than 
intellectual matter’s. This is an unavoidable conten- 
tioir. Let us assert that, since man cannot live 
without bread (in the motaphoricjd sense), until he 
has secured the supply thei’eof he is foolish to think of 
developirrg his mind since to do so would bo suicidal. 
Existence must bo secured before “ life ” can be 
developed. Remember that we have already stated 
that we do not regard mater'ial matters as of most 
significance ; on the contrary they are but the means 
to an end. Yet the means must precede the end. 

^ As tlie writer must confess that he is a humanist, a great deal of 
the following argument runs counter to Ms sentimental predelictions, 
yet none the less he admits its justice and common-sense, and 
satisfies himself with the belief that the “ veduzno of demand ” will 
help to put thh^s right, since, fortunately, more people arc (see 
later) mterosted in art than in politics. 
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How flues thif conf'mi the ev.ilnatinii of iiudL-f 
pursxiils ? — himply l)ocmi'>o ^ome have gtofdcr and 
some c Ic'-'er relnlkm h) tiic material. WV oanuot s^ay 
that the fiohjoft of govmnuent is onlhvly " niatenal ’’ 
ill ii^ aim'!, shift* it is. ci Ihe (oulrary, ai* much con- 
cemod iiilh the poi.^onj'! relation'- of men as of 
the organisation of the malfu.’! mo.’iis ol’ exist - 
enae. It is, frankly, a hoi dei line , idijtcl \Vi* might 
say tliat one pvedomii.ait ,1 and ,0 '.nni]) 

it in Iheintelieflnal cate.-ory. ( i no mu'ni dls isiec and 
cla'ss it as a mateiial a(‘tivi<y. At aiiv rah*-- and this 
is the point — ^if lu* do clas-ify ii as .ui inlolleetual 
pursuit wo must agme timt it is mnoli nioie elos-oly 
elated to mvatcrwl things tluin, say, jicctry, and 
mnsequenily more iuipoftaul, more nmio 

pmmry. History is another, l< ^ss dtliatahic, holder- 
line subject. It is the rf'pord not only of man's 
material progress but of his iutelh'i'tual ucthilies. It 
is, of course, a derivation — a subject n(»t f(f importauee 
as a subject itself but ns an a'-peet of many other 
subjects. That fact lowci’s it - v.du«‘ in relation to 
other intellectual pursuits, hut if we ipnoied that liw't 
(which, in piactice, ue must mt do) we should decide 
that it was a more impoitant matter than the purely 
intellectual pursuits. 

Ethics, agam, is a more essential stiwly than most in 
this category, since a lai’ge part of its function is the 
study and propagation of those matc'rial asiiocts oi 
human relationships wMch arc necossaiy for the 
continuance of a certain level of human existonec, in 
short it is a study with a biological significance, and 
Mology is, in common with applied science of all kinds, 
a material matter first and foremost. 

And so without depariang fiom our original idea^ as 
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to the piiniaiy luotlve of human activity ■«'o have foi“ 
our guidance taken heed of the fact that existence 
precedes development, and now are able to evaluate 
very roughly, but as adequately as is possible, the whole 
of human needs and activities. 

The joint principle is, therefore, that the pmsuit 
which is most essential for *ho maintenance of 
conditions necessary for the development of human 
]3er&onaIity and hai^pinoss is tlie most important, and 
that when those conditions have been attained an 
activity is to be valued by the extent to which it 
helps man to take advantage of them. 

A second factor wliich must influence us to a great 
extent has yet to be considered, however. For aU that 
has been suggested to the contrary in the previous 
pavagraj)hs one might suppose that we imagined all 
reading to bo purposive. We have spoken of the 
relative value of this and that as though all readers 
were really concerned Avith values, and, of course, very 
often they are mt. Far from it, because, to put the 
matter in other words, a very large part of reading is 
to some extent recreative, moreover, to some degree 
piirdy recreative. This factor compels us to consider 
book selection from not one but two standpoints. 

It is, of course, impossible to give a definition of 
recreative reading. What is one man’s “ recreation ” 
Avould be very hard work for another. Every subject, 
no matter how abstnise or technical, may provide 
recreation to some, and the lightest of pastimes for most 
men may be the work of others, such as, perhaps, 
reviewers. The “ recreative ” element is entirely a 
matter of degree and only as such can it be treated. 
Thus, there are subjects of least likely and of most 
likely recreative value. The first are such subjects 
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as arc irciieially -.linlutl jtuipn^dy aud mnuilalhely 
witli the (IdiUciatc iutti>tioii of apphina the 1 ucmledto 
g,aiiied to home inakiL.l oi ollior non-Koreationa! 
end— Hiclt fsuhjcf ts a ' sU.im nuiiie* or jclipon. Tlio 
la^fc ai'c tho'sc ^\}li(.h .ut pui'-ncd no tnuiwioin ahn 
but to pa'vf. tiiinc j)k\\ aatly The tad i'v tlwl. f>a%mg 
(liiOifC Iiitei<y 5 ulueli .ne Ok c piioine of [>iiie iccioation 
{i 0 . the li'jhlcst of fiftioit non ‘nt' Jit < I ual tKimc'' and 
sports with no '!-dto'lii)Ui (ul piopeUirs), the 

recreative elenieul is not iiJi ioi,t iu the sahjctt itself 
hut dovelopes aceoidinu to tin. ii'O iu.ale ol the sub- 
ject. If a man studies Ciii'din foi the pure love 
of the ink'lleetuiil ^{)ct‘ulatulns !n\ol\td and as a lest 
and change from some non-iecieaiive noik, to lum 
Einstein is reereative. ^’h»lo h‘ nothin" inoie to Ih) 
said about il. When ue me tonteined %slth the 
rocroativc element ue mu't lea\c on oiu* side “ subject 
value ” and consider huikad “ lee ” value. 

But, as bcfoio said, tlic ucn^lti^e n-e to uhieh 
subjects can bo put \a>it'b considerably. In many 
instances it is so slight as to be negbaible—thc ni.in 
in our example who treats Ehisti in a>, a jiastimc is a 
curiosity, an exception, of whom no can take no 
practical hoed— in otfaeis it ih pm anuniut— again, the 
professional chess plajx-r, {.lie pwrfcssional compiler of 
bri^e problems, or the reviewer of novels eaunot 
concern is m such. 8o wo must consider two ques* 
tiems : 

(1) The position of those subjects which are to some 
extent of recreational use, but yet not oatu*e!y or 
neoessarily so, and 

(2) Our attitude towards the purely recreational. 

On© thing which must strike us is the difficulty wo 

have iu dissociating iutdlectual from recreational 
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pursuits. Material pursuits do, of course, provide 
recreations (e.g. home carpentry, and handicrafts of 
all sorts, fishing, etc.), but we have no hesitation in 
stating that essentially the subject is not recreational. 
With intellectual matters the opposite is true. What- 
ever other values they may possess they do in practice 
provide the recreation of most intelligent people. We 
humanists believe that to witness the performance of a 
Shakespearian play is to obtaon something more than 
two or three hours pleasant pastime, that to read a 
great literary work or look upon master paintings is 
more than mere recreation — ^but how could we justify 
our attitude ? If we return to our original definition 
of the desirable — ^that they foster human development 
and happiness — we find the answer. All inteUeotual, 
as well as aU material activities, must be valued accord- 
ing to that measure. But still we evade the question 
of recreational value. 

Do we not need a new term by which to describe 
these intellectual pursuits which lead not only to mental 
and spiritual development but also to recreation 1 
Let us can them “ creational ” in the non-material 
sense of the word. A “ creationtd ” subject is some- 
thing more than a “ recreational ” one in that it is 
cumulative in its ofieet. This is a valuable distinction. 

Could we imagine a man with so bad a memory that 
not only the facts and characters of a book were 
forgotten but also that its psychological stimuli, its 
spiritual “ effect ” was lost, we could not consider his 
reading to bo anything but purely recreational. So 
far as the state of his mind ajtmmrds was concerned 
it would be immaterial what book he read. There 
would have been no accumulation of knowledge, no 
increased sympathies or understanding— nothing but 
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‘jo much time in reading fciidi a man, <oul(l 
he esiet, would bo a mo&i unfortunate one. With u ^ 
it is not so much 11 f' quality of out perception'^ and 
meittoriet- that niattt'r a*! the quality of our roadiiig 
Tlitrc ai’e book'- and it times no all read some of them 
that are ineapahie of exerd'-in'’ any afler effeet, book 
that wo don’t nant lo rementber any moio than we 
nant to leraemher nhat caids ne hail nhon we were 
plajing biidgc la-t neik, book'"' that aie, in fact, 
simply the means to jin'" time On the other hand, 
there are books which we do not forget, books which, 
hinco this is not only a. question of cou'cious memory, 
in some ivay vague or distinct, definitely affect our 
future mental development for good or ill. Ho not 
imagine that we are sp(*aUng of extreme e,iters : the 
times when a man could honestly say “ this hook, or 
that sermon, affected my whole Me an oxprchsion 
often encountered in the sentimental bit^aphy — are 
very rare. In its slightest yet not entirely insignificant 
manifestations the effect nevertheless very frequently 
takes place. A Shakesiioarian performance w’onld not 
provoke any intellectual effects huflicuutiy powerful 
to be noticed even by the persons concerned in more 
than perhaps one in an audience, but tiie effect would 
be there all the same. It would lie cumulative, Let 
there be ten such porformancos, or a hundred, or a 
lifetime’s opportunities to witness Shakespeare, and 
the effect would become apparent. H it not we 
should have no alternative but either to grade the 
person as absolutely lacking in perception or to de- 
throne Shakespeare from his position as an artist, since 
the dramatist who could not work an appreciable 
effect upon a person of average intellect and sym- 
pathies woTild not be worthy of the title. 
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And so it is with other intellectudi pursuits. They 
are necessarily cumulative. No man can “ study ” 
anything without accumulating knowledge ; it would 
not he study if he didn’t. And whenever they are 
used recreationally they are still cumulative or crea- 
tional ” to some extent. 

Even though it involves repetition it may not ho 
undesirable to restate the argument in a difierent form 

Let us take the performance of a Bach fugue and of 
a jazz dance. In the widest sense of the word both 
are recreational, yet whereas one could be described as 
of intellectual value no one would so speak of tho other 
The same difference is seen in the case of tho 
reader of Meredith and the reader of DeU, and in 
the millions of similar examples one could give of 
opposite poles hr the same magnets for human interest, 
be it music, literature, drawing, sociology or the stars. 
There is some quality in the one pole which is not 
present in the other. If we can discover this quality 
we can then define the “ merely recreational ” as 
differing from the " creational.” 

We return, therefore, to our original discussion of the 
right aims of humanity. We decided that the most 
worth while activities were those which enabled a man 
to develop his personality to the fullest extent, which 
enable him to gain from life the maximum of experience, 
active and passive, and to find in life the greatest 
possible amount of enjoyment and happiness. If we 
consider our previous examples in the light of that 
criterion we shall discover the quality we are seeking. 
While the Bach fugue could undoubtedly serve all 
these ends for a sympathetic listener, the jazz could 
only assist in the attainment of a part of them — ^and 
relatively a small part — enjoyment. The reader of 
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MwdHli would liii'l i t' ('\jnuti' '■ ul Iii« ftllmv mea 
incicn^t’d, wmild foitii* to utiilcioarul liMtf r o '[jondmg 
IJha«c^'ofili^o\\u jiu ojiti’t,v. audht* \uui!d i' o(uulot!8 
lip wM“e 001“ <d llio (' foolMi («‘oplo w ho u A Morwlilh 
as a ‘'duly") tint! ouio\iu(iii, .nui tht* iupjnnoss 
robultiut.' fi'oni tlii' idii iuuu ut ol out tu’t! t u ])f“riia|w 
very hlifihti, btcii tow.od. (“oiniiudn it-i lU of Iho (“om- 
ploMtkrt of lifo -juitl nmd iLiiikiu'j; oua liiul their 
gi-cateht. i» Iniswuni'i uitnm',\ \\itli their 

fellows. The iiMder of Dell in. y \m 11 iird enio>ment 
—that is to .s.t.y, the ple.e'iu.ihle pa-' .itte of time— hut 
surely little el-e. The htver of art wlaoi* e'itioions 
disclosed for him cac'h day mou* .uid moie ot the hcauty 
of nature and of inan’h eudeavoui.-. and hk'.rl.'. would 
consider the \vholG of flie iieiou'-uu ut iom d desjics 
satisfied, whoroas he wlio W'atl a volume oi sturlio 
reminiscences would, again, swk aud I'aiu merely tk 
pleasurable pa.ssage of an hour or ho of lei'tire. 

Wo eau see now the flistiuctioii i'ettteeu those 
pursuits which are “ merely mur'utional ” ami those 
which are not, The moivly rcrreatkinul is eonwmed 
simply with the attainment of ]irertOut (“ujojineut; 
the other is directed at a moie distant, logger, end; 
it is part of a lifelong search, a cunmiation of ex- 
periences, a “ development.” The mendy rc'creatiomd 
leaves u® where we were’' ; the creational takes us a 
step further on our intellectual (or spiritual) journey. 
Nevertheless we must not despise the merely 
’■Though it may and should help iadireotiy ia our other affairs. 
By few is the merely recreational degraded into an end in ileelij 
by most it is regarded as the rest and the relief of the mind dictatod 
by physical ne^, or the devdopment of the body in order that it 
may enabte the mind to function properly. Few dt us make go<te 
of our bodies, but we are fools if we n^eot to give oar mindfl ptoty 
oI rest and our bodies plenty o! easroiae. 
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recreational. Instead, we muist appreciate its equal 
claims, since it is as essential a part of life as bread, 
meditation, or enquiry. We may sometimes look upon 
the need for recreation as a lamentable waste of time, 
just as, if we were particularly keen upon an intellectual 
occupation, we may begrudge the time spent in eating 
or working for the means to buy food. AU the same 
we do not alter the situation. We arc so constructed. 
We need food and clothing, and wo need rest and 
recreation. We can’t get away from this — ^it may be a 
limitation or an opportunity, as we cam to regard it — 
and, to come down to the matter in hand, as librarians 
we cannot ignore the essential part which the merely 
recreational plays in the lives of all men. If we do so 
we are sadly departing from our intention of making 
the library the universal provider of aU men’s needs 
and desires. 

But, let us remind ourselves, we have to evaluate 
these needs. Since we cannot give all men all they 
ask we cannot leave the question of recreation at that 
stage. It is not enough to say “ since we must have 
recreational reading we must have Dell and her kmd, 
so there’s an end to it.” We have to remember that, 
subject to certam limitations, Meredith has also a 
merely recreational value. So have Bach and Michael 
Angelo. That is an important point. If Bach and 
Meredith did not give enjoyment, it would not arise. 
But they do — to those to whom they appeal in that 
way. We cannot imagine the lover of Beethoven 
finding even enjoyment m Jean Gilbert,^ or the 
Meredithian seeking relaxation in Dell. Not only are 

^ As “ music,” that is. It is not suggested that the Beethovea 
lover might not enjoy a good poriomanoe of a musical comedy, 
since in the stage production other elements are involved, 
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these things different in the extent cf theii iti6nenee : 
they are also of apical to tliffen-ut peojde. 

In this ^e find t%\osep<ir.ile piui'o^uion' rii^tly, 
it is deal that the mott Ihe p. opie v 1 o t ,111 hs hioii^ht 
to find enjoyment in thing" v hit'll i iiJ eiie Hit m .-ome- 
thing i»we than enjojiucut the lit'Ttei .nd mcihu!!}, 
that if we imist cboo'e IxI'vih u iho.i eLo <ue gtliing 
enjoyment plus somethinu eKe and Hit t vho aie 
getting enjoyment alone \sc unM juiltr the louiicr. 
We must not ignore the ]«l1tr t.^puialli Mncc they 
aie probably much moie uumc.oiis Oui nay out oi 
the difficulty is to evaluate tin hdellei liutl inteieH as 
higher than the merely rcci'eatioiiii!. 

All feubjocth may, in theory, he pul to m national 
use and oonseiiuently twtpiirc tuo ^tllue^ Ihe im- 
portance of a hubjoct other tliintN beiivi mpial uill 
depend upon the degree to which Hicm* two \alucw 
are present. That which comhiiMS the maximum 
of creational value (material or intellectual) with Hie 
maximum of recreational value would f'loti, theiefoic, 
to he the most desirable, but only if we agiccd that 
creational and recreational values were equally im- 
portant. Obviously that is not the citec IJefoic wc 
can proceed further we must decide the lelativu impoit- 
aace of the two. 

We need have no difficulty. The most futile, >terile 
attitude towards h'fe— ■unfortunately it is the jihilo- 
Sophy of the hulk of mankind- is that all man need 
concern himself with is the uneventful, fruitless passage 
from birth to death, that if ho rears and provides tlie 
material sustenance for a next generation who can do 
the same he has performed his duty. Tins senseless 
propagation of the human species cannot bo justified. 
Wb do not suggest that every mm should seek diiwtly 
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to leave tliis world in some way better through his 
having lived — only a minority can appreciate such 
ideals — ^but we do suggest that a man should seek to 
make himself better at, say, thirty than he was at 
twenty, at fifty than he was at forty— not necessarily 
better so far as others are concerned (though that will 
follow as a matter of coui’se) but more u'oiih tcMk lo 
Mmsdf, with keener perception, deeper understanding, 
greater personal remirces. Now we did not deny the 
need for pure recreation. It plays the same paii in 
human life as the period when a motor driver allows 
his engines to cool before proceeding on his journey. 
Without recreation the human engines would become 
ovei'heated. The amount of pure recreation required 
by any individual will depend upon (a) his physical 
nature and (&) upon the extent to which he can incor- 
porate recreation with creation, but it stands to reason 
that any unnecessaiy time and energy spent in reciea- 
tion is personal waste. We see, too, from (6) above, 
that by the amalgamation of creation and recreation 
the required amount of the latter can be reduced 
considerably. The more it can be reduced the better 
for the individual, providing alwajs that the physical 
element is not ignored Neither must we take a 
narrow view of what is creational — ^it is anydhing 
which leads to development. When it is realised that 
such pleasures as those of family life if properly ordered 
and appreciated are potent “ developing ” influences 
it will be seen how little a man need-, to seek deliber- 
ately the purely recreational. Yet the need does exist 
— if for no other reason than that man is seldom suffi- 
ciently developed to take advantage of bis opportunities 
(family life, for example, is frequently so badly ordered 
that it is neither recreational nor creative, often in 
P 
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fa,nt a diroct incentive to teek other recreation)— and 
when it cskta it^ claims, arc m'gent and raM be 
amwered if health arid smuty aic to he «^ecmed. 

And so we have our scliodiic of importaiu-o ; 

(1) The mateiial haws of life innsf i»e ^ocme as 
to leave man \rith the jim -san’ time ai d cutigj' to 
(bveiop his human qaaliib^ 

(2) titellcctual and cieatiouai voik. though the 
most essontjal can only he jdactd second in nnpoitance. 

(3) The piuely recrcatiomd ih aili(d to 1 he* m.iterial 
in that its oidy aim is to make the '* cicalional ” (2) 
possible, but since the aeafional can to a great extent 
provide the moans for rer reation tht puioly lei reaiional 
is actually only of socondaiy impoilimre 

We remarked before that taking any one art 
or other inteUeetual occupation we would find at one 
pob its h^hest cultural possibilities and at the other 
its purely recreational foims The more the xocrea- 
tional and creatbnal factors could bo xinited the better 
— ^itt other words we would wish that iution leaders 
would seek something more than mure pahtimo and 
sebet their reading accordingly. The lower pole is, 
however, for praotial purposes mitiiely rt'c national, 
and there aro also recreational occupations for which 
there are no intblleotual countoi^arlH. We can say, 
for exampb, that “ as jazz is to Beethoven so is Bell 
to Meredith,” but we cannot nay “ as jazz is to Beet- 
hoven so is cricket to X ’’—because there «s no X. 
There is no intellectnaJ poreuit which can give the 
same Mnd of enjoyment as criclmt, or bridge or skittles, 
etc., etc. 

Now how can we evaluate these purely recreational 
subjects ? Is it possible to discriminate ? Can we say 
that reading Dell is a hotter recreation than playing 
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cribbage, or jazzing better than bridge ? Of course we 
can’t. It is all a matter of personal inclination. 

Recreation is, of all man’s occupations, that which 
gives most scope for personal choice. So far as valrres 
are concerned it doesn’t matter to us what pastime 
a man adopts so long as it gives him the recreation 
he desires The recreation of oue man might be 
penance to another. 

Therefore, it follows that as a general pi'inciple we 
should not seek to evaluate the merely recreational 
excepting in relation to other things We cannot 
decide between, recreations which is more desirable or 
less desirable, since so far as we are concerned all 
merely recreational interests are equally valuable. In 
considering their representation we must only consider 
the volume of demand, as they are all of the same 
value. 

There is one group of subjects which are really very 
much akin to the purely recreational, but which we 
are apt to class wi’ongly as something very difierent. 
Those subjects, though they are “ studied ” in the 
sense that knowledge is accumulated, have little 
practical value and, more important, a not very high 
creational value in tho best sense of the word. These 
subjects may be described as “ merely of interest ” — 
they are pursued by a desire for cumulative recreation, 
if such an expression may be permitted, rather than for 
any more desirable purpose. Such subjects are — and 
it is hoped that their devotees will not accuse the writer 
of personal prejridico but will try instead to take an 
“outside” view — a large number of those hobbies 
which have no close relation to material or artistic 
ends (philately as practised by most, the collection of 
first editions, or objects which have no value but their 
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rarity aud cufiou'neaO> genealogical ro'-eaioh, a great 
deal of local historical research, hiblorical bibliography, 
etc. 

We have been in the habii of vn«lly over-rating 
the iiapoitance of these “ merely of inttust ” finbjecia. 
We have lillcd our sliehvs ■\uth old ]iari'h scgislcrs 
and sumkr material ^uthonl rcg.nd It (ho ic-sidting 
ntai’vation of more vabiable mltjott- b is time tro 
assessed the real ’Koith of such provi-i.nt rndouht- 
edly it kh value, but It h nhuOit ciitinh/ rumimal. 
Moreover, though there arc many ^Oio are faseinated 
by these interests for \'vhoRe tastes we must eater, we 
cannot honestly pretend that, exc('j)tmg to the devotee 
who is not common, this iccreationai value is of a very 
high order. No one could assert that the study of 
the title-pages, or the misprints of Imoks is a suprior 
aid to tho development of personality or individual 
happiness than a study of their conicnls; that, if 
a man must collect ho would not b(‘ bftter (ollwtiug 
things of beauty and sesthetie value than those with 
no claims to artistic merit ; ov that a man is not 
better engaged in living his own lift' than in hunting 
up the bare bones of his anccstois’ e\istonc('. 

These subjoots of “interest alone ” must Ite 3‘epre- 
sented, like everything else, in accoidanco with the 
volume and value of demand— and wo must beware 
of over-estimating thoir value, our hb‘a of which is at 
present influenced by an old and defunct irat’iition 
dating from tho olden days when libraries wtae used 
by a very different olm, wliioh comprised a large 
proportion of bookworms, “ antiquaries,” and such 
like. Wo must remember that the library is ww the 
most catholic, the moat comprehensive of all public 
institutions. 
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Before wo leave fclie subject of evaluation two dis- 
tinctions must be appreciated, those between 
(a) Primary and secondary subjects, and 
(fe) Primary and secondary interests, 
iiese are not very closely related, and the latter is 
more important in practice. 

(a) Any subject may be viewed from different angles 
and the change in pempective may bring into existence 
a new subject, related or secondary to it. The great 
example, cited before, is that of the “history” of 
mankind. By some curious turn of mind this subject 
has become quite a distinct study. The history of 
most other matters, e g. the history of chemistry, or 
of music, has remained attached to its primary subject 
and the students of one arc generally students of the 
other. But the history of man— what has been called 
in a wide, vague way “political” and “social” 
history— has wandered away from its primary. This 
history is but of the record of the effects of ths> inter- 
play of economic, psyoholo^cal and physical forces, 
and it is inconceivable that it can be of practical value 
to anyone who is not concerned with one of those 
factors for its own sake— the sociologist, the politician, 
the anthropologist, or any other student of man and 
his environment. To these history is of the greatest 
value. Historical research for its own sake, or unless 
it desiped to help others to apply its lessons, must 
be graded as a study of secondary importance. 

This is by no means an attempt to minimise the 
imporiance of history, but, instead, a criticism of a 
general attitude towards it which is, perhaps, fortun- 
ately becoming less widespread. The teaching of 
history must not be confined to the teaching of facts, 
happening and personalities ; it must concern itself 
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firhfc and foremost with tlio siguifieanco of facts. 
But that is not our bUfine&R. VVliat needs to be realised 
here is that the more closely an liibtoriedl work, or the 
historical studios of our readers, is reUled to primary 
matters the more unjjortant it becomes ; the more 
it is divorced, the less significant and le-s important it 
is. 

The same applies to all sceondaiy stibjt'cis— such 
as politics (chief of tlw* many “ ]iriiiiaries ’’ of ^riuch is 
sociology), the hititoryof all Miltje<*l.'^, dll that ])art of 
religious endeavour which is not definitely theology, 
etymology, etc., etc. All thew are not unimportant ; 
far from it they may be for prattieoi {nn‘po.'C> of para- 
mount importance — e g. sociolog)' would l)e almost a 
useless study wore there no juaciiinery for government. 
The point is that they derive their importance from their 
“ primaries ” and decrease in value as they lose sight 
of them. As selectors of books it ih our duly to pre- 
serve and foster this relationship, to prefer the book 
on a secondary subjetA winch beep in mind iis e^sen^ial 
smd primary significance to one which fails to do so, 

(6) It is porhaiTS difficait to distinguish k'twoen. 
primary mid secondary “ iatorests ” and primary and 
secondary subjects since it is largely a matter of 
degree. The real difference is that secondary interests 
ace almost entirely recreative— the recreative deriva- 
tives of subjects which may or may not bo merely 
recreational (but which generally are not). An osamplo 
will make thk more clear : — 

(1) The science and practice of government is a 
primary subject, 

(2) The field of practical politics is a secondary 
subject— it deals with the persons {md parties involved 
in government, their immediate mterrolations and 
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present endeavours to carry out that government; 
many factors are involved which do not definitely belong 
to the province of “ government,” though its essential 
. purpose is the application of the primary science. 

Interest ha practical politics may be either (3) 
primary— directly concerned with its purposes, aims 
and achievements, or (4) secondary — concerned only 
with its unessential by-products (“ personalities ” and 
“gossip,” for example). Wo all know the kind of 
books read by those with “ secondary ” interest, and 
similarly works are to be found dealing with most 
activities, the stage, the church, diplomacy, literature 
or what not. 

“ Secondary ” mterests are clearly as beforesaid 
recreational. There may be some degree of non- 
reoreational value fix them, but it depends first upon the 
value of the primary and then upon the ctuality of the 
secondary interest itself. 

In two ways must we take cognisance of secondary 
interests. Firstly we must evaluate them properly, 
not mistaking the unessential recreational by-product 
for the real thing. Secondly we must watch our 
representation lest we mistake the representation of 
secondary interests for the representation of primary 
subjects. For example, it is easy to glance at our 
catalogue and finding, say, 25 books in 792 rniE^e 
that we have 26 books on the theatre ; probably only 
two or three will deal seriously with the primary subject. 

Before passing on, however, the writer wishes to 
stress some general aspects of these methods. 

Firstly, it must be kept in mind that all evaluation 
is “ proportional ” and “ simultaneous,” not absolute 
and progressive. What is meant is this : Were we 
considering nine subjects valued at 200, 100, 60, 46, 
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4U, 2.1, 1.1, 10. and .1 (demand hfiiig the 

SAino), we slniald nut jcpii'^ent only t!io or only 
iho iiivti II cl's »K- wioftt im}>oii,iul and nealeid the 
rciintiinl'i'. We shuiiltU repnsc'ut <(// in p'^opoition to 
the valttci!., H‘ vvi* weiv aide to ]m)vifk‘ l,ono repre- 
sentation uuil'j we provide 400 unit^ of the 

iiivt, 200 of the hecoud and 10 of the ia''t ; if only 200 
imil-i could he jjrovided nltoeethoi we hlionld only 
provide 80 of the lii>t and 2 of the la- 1 . 

Secondly, allhonuih t!ie pio(*c-«n‘'' of the (valuation 
of demand and the.' o'NSi...>ment of volume are kept 
separate both effect ichults. Tliey will ‘•('vve as cor- 
rectives to one another, Tlii.'. is ineulioned to di.«pai'in 
the critic who might jmnp to conclusioiiK and say, for 
example, ‘‘this juau says ethics h a juost imjjoilant 
subject and wants ns to fill otu.' sheht s with hooks on 
it. How absurd, when hardly anybody would read 
them!” The second Rontence is tho nnsw(’r to his 
criticism. The juxtaposition of tlio value and volnme 
will restrain the lihrarian from filling his shelves with 
unread books on ethics or any such subjects ; but the 
true evaluation of the subject will oasnro that ado- 
q^uate representation of an important but Uttlo ivad 
subject is made, Oonveraoly, though light fiction 
and merely of interest subjects jure given a low evalua- 
tion in actuality the volume of demand will compel 
large representation—and a justifiably krge lupresenta- 
tion, too. 

Tbirdly> when we have decided upon the valiu' of a 
subject as such is it necessary to go any further and 
discover a definite “ library ” value ? That is to say, 

1 A sabjwfc is ignoied only when its value and volume of domanU 
m iasaffitoiaut to alkw, on a proportional basis, one imit of re* 
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the library is only one of several agencies engaged in the 
development of human life — ^thero are churches, schools, 
art galleries, museums and so on. Do they effect 
our evaluation ? No. They only ejSect ‘‘ demand.” 
If these agencies are doing the same work in the same 
way as the library the demand for library service will 
be loss in accordance with the activity of these other 
agencies. There is, for practical purposes, no possible 
distinction to be made between real value and library 
value. 

It must be admitted that much of this discussion on 
the evaluation of demand remain too general and purely 
theoretical to be of absolute practical value. This is only 
natural since wo are dealing with principles which con- 
cern facts about which we camiot speak accurately. 
Oim difficulties are with the facts, not with the 
principles. Though it should happen that we have 
not sufficient knowledge (and in many mattoa’s 
such knowledge is impossible) to assort that one subject 
is of greater value than another this does not in any 
way vitiate the general principle that subjects of greater 
value call for greater representation (the volume of 
demand being the same). And whenever we can 
decide the relative value of subjects sufficiently 
accurately (or even when, in cases of doubt, we have 
arrived at my decision’-) the principle becomes of 
real practical utility. 

It must be remembered that these principles will 
nearly always be applied to individual oases when the 
element of evaluation will not offer any serious obstacles. 
For instance, if a librarian with money to add ten books 

’ Which may or may not be correct— it is the decision upon 
which we base car representation, at aay rate, and even if we 
were without piincipke we should still have to make decisioiis. 
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had a Ifet oi ])elhap^ twenty book-s oa various subjects 
from which to choose (as would frefjuently be the case), 
aB of which were inoio or Ic'^s dfckablc, he would be 
aided by the applieation of these piinciples. Needless 
to say they are equally applicable to the formation 
of a complete stock, and, thouf.h the process would 
involve immeu'^e dMcultie^ and big stretdies wlien no 
ab&ibtanco could be given, there can be no doubt that 
the rcsidting libraiy would be much better ocpiipi)ed 
than one conhlructed on the usual haphazard Imes. 

At bast they will help us to preserve a reasonable 
sense of proportion, the lack of which w'.xs at one time 
very striking, as any who analyses the composition of 
the stock of some of our older libraries wiD see ; even 
now there are librarians, and eonnnittees w ho, through 
want of a scientific basb, magnify, consciously or 
unconsciously, tho importance of the inwgnillcant at 
the expense of tho important. No quality is more 
desirable in librarians than a sense of proportion, of the 
relative value or utility of things, and the applicaiion 
of this is really nothing more nor less than the evalua- 
tion of demand. 


I 



lU 

THE VOLUME OF DEMAND : ITS RECOGNITION 
AND ASSESSMENT 


If a public library were to supply aU the information 
and other help of aU kinds winch it is capable of 
supplying to all the people who could make use of it 
it would be satisfying the total volume of demand for 
library services. Such would be a Utopian state of 
affairs. In actuality it is very doubtful whether — 
because, on the one hand, of our limitations, and, on 
the other, of public apathy and ignorance of the real 
nature and extent of a good library service — any library 
could claim to satisfy one-twentieth part of this toted 
volume. 

But — and this is the importemt point — ^no matter 
how large or how small the actual work of the library 
may be, the toted volume of possible demand remains 
the same. It is independent of the extent or nature 
of library provision, though the latter may partly 
satisfy it or stimulate it. It would be the same were 
the library to be withdrawn, and it would have been 
roughly the same before the library came into existence. 
The library merely satisfies it, to a greater or lesser 
extent. This will, of course, be obvious. It is only 
another way of saying that the functions of a library 
are cafied into being by the needs and desires of the 
public which it serves, and not created by the library 
itself, If I want a house I have one bmlded. My 

69 
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iieod for a hou-,c exited 1)efoic and ^tlU caMs wljJo 1 
havt‘ it— tlio uhtenre oi the Iiouh- is not p- •.ontidl to 
the fniiotious of a hoii'^c nor to my n^‘"d for it In 
thC'sO dayrt of shoita^o this imi4 ho. alas, too obvious. 

So by the demand for library provision wo mean the 
biim total of services which a librarj' cm jicrform. 
When considering the volmn of demand wc shall bo 
coucemed only with the extent of thC'C somee.N, and 
not with their value, which we have already considered. 

As an initial propoMlion, then, the volume ol demand 
ife equivalent to the total possible services— not only 
to the actual and definite loquests for service, not even 
only the actual services which are being rendered, but 
the total possible services. 

It may bo asked why wo should aimme that the 
total pobsiblo services are the sMie as tlie Lot al volmnc 
of demand, This is became a hcrviec consists only 
of the fulfilment of a need. There cannot be servieos 
without needs ; and domfaxd, including both expie,- wd 
and unexpressed, actual and possible, is regarded for 
convenience as equivalent to need. The dhscitebion 
would not be seriously effected if wc spoke of the 
volume of “need,” but, owing to tho common 
restricted usage of that word, “ demand ” beems a 
more satisfactory expression. 

No one would come to a libi’ary for a book unless he 
in some way needed or toired a book. His coming 
would represent his demand. The total posfciblo 
servioes of the library would not, of couiiso, be repre- 
sented by the total of such demand— there are many 
ways in which this service could be increased, in which 
more people could be made to come, and in which even 
the library service could be (metaphorically) “ taken ” 
to the pep;^. But in ali such oases there would have 
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to be the need for a sorviec. We could aot offer a 
book to a man who did not want, need or desire any 
book whatsoever— or if we did ho v ould not make any 
use of it. Therefore this initial proportion, that the 
total volume of demand from a section of the population 
is equivalent to the total possible services the library 
can render to them, will be found sound and workable. 

This demand will then be capable of division in 
several ways, two of which vre shall consider. First 
of all there is “ actual ” and “ po-ssible ’’ demand — 
the latter including such demands as wiU arise when 
education and other factors increase the ability of the 
public to make use of library aids, developing new 
fields aaid widening existing ones. Secondly there is 
“ expressed ” demand and “ unexpressed ” demand. 
Tliis is the most important to us. 

Expressed demand includes 

(а) All requests for library services, which may or 
may not be already provided, and 

(б) The use which is made of existing provision. 
This cannot be accepted as an exact measure of demand, 
however, since we have no means of ascertaining the 
extent to which this service is really satisfying demand 
and not merely providing sorr ices accepted as substi- 
tute. For instance, there are always borrowers who, 
not finding exactly what they require, take something 
which they desire much less, though sufficiently for it 
to be worth their while to take it. Wo cannot tell what 
percentage of our issues belongs to this category and 
what percentage represents fully satisfied borrowers. 

These two together, however, arc our only guides to 
the expressed demands for library services. 

Unexpressed demands include all those other ways 
in w'hrch the library could, at any given time, function. 
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They iaeliido all those forvices which the library 
could render to people who are unaware that it is the 
library’s duty to render them or who are neglectful 
of the opportunitich oiTeiecl, all thoso demands of 
actual roadei-s who do not express their exact needs 
but accept subsiituti*'*. and tlio demands of all those 
people wliOftO lives could bj made iuore interesting 
and useful to themsidvit. and to others neic they to 
dfivelopo intero-ib which would find expresbion in 
increased calls upon tho library service. 

Before proceeding fiuther it will be well to note that, 
other things being ofpal, expressed demands should 
have preference over unexpressed demands, since in the 
former case thoro is reasonable certainty that wse will 
be made of any si^rviccs provided, while such need not 
necessarily follow in the latter. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that the greater the 
percentage of demand which is expimed the better 
will the library be able to perform its duties and the 
easier tho task of the librariau. At present it repte- 
aonts only a very small proportion of iho total demand, 
and can bo divided into three main divisions--(a) 
Bequests for boohs or information not already prodded, 
or for the augmentation of existing provision, bor- 
rowers’ suggestions,” ete. 

(6) Direct requests for books os information— -whether 
or not those are in tho library. This class, of eoor&o, 
belongs partly to (a) above, and to 

(e) The ttse made of adml provisions, but it seems 
worth while to distinguish it as it forms a valuable 
guide to a certain part of the further lequhemonts, 
Whenever requite in (6) cannot be supplied they should 
he noted and considered as though they were borrowers’ 
suggestiaas as in (a). Ivot when the roijueste ore met 
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by existing provision, though it is cleaaly impossible 
to note them specifically they should,, if pc^sible, be 
“ heeded ” or noted generally in some way^ since issues 
arising from such requests represent “fully-satisfied 
demands ” and not “ substitutes ” — and the better 
able the librarian is to distinguish between these the 
more readily can he assess the expressed demand. 

Issues (c) can, as before saidj be regarded as repre- 
senting expressed demand only tO ^ certain extent 
depending upon the percentage of “substitute” 
issues. Yet so far as the main classes, the cniC^ 
interests and blocks of interest, and the general char- 
acter of demand is concerned they are a valuable 
guide. For example, if a reader desires a particular 
work of music which is not in the library and takes 
another work that issue is a “ substitute ” issue. The 
librarian is given no indication of the actual work 
required (unless the borrower makes this known by a 
definite request as in (b) above), but he is shown that 
this reader is interested in and desires music. The 
same will apply to any subject. Issues from a parti- 
cular section of a libraiy are proof of demand for that 
section. Whether this demand is being adequately 
and proportionately met can, however, only be ascer- 
tained by augmenting the provision and noting whether 
the issues from the section increase propoitionately. 
Even this will only be a rough guide since there are 
other factors to be considered,® nevertheless whenever 

^ For example, in the lending department such issues could be 
marked and a separate statistical record kept. See later. 

® For example, a limited supply will oftat cease to be used as 
the public using it will in time cease to need it, haring already made 
use of it. Unless a new pnbho is taking its places the issues will 
therefore naturally decrease, some measure of augmontati(m being 
necessary merely to mamtain the issues at their previous level. 
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Tliey include all tbo&o E>emcp(3 which the library 
could reader to pooplo w'ho arc luraw'art} that it is the 
library’s duty to reader them or w'ho are aeglectM 
of the opportuniticis offered, all Llioso demands of 
actual readers wdio do not osprcns tlieir exact needs 
but accept substitutch, and the demando of all those 
people who'io lives could be made more iiitcrestmg 
and useful to themselves and to others they to 
dovelope mtprc&f& which w'nuld find oxpjeMion in 
inoieasod calhj upon the library s(*rviw‘. 

Before proceeding further it will be well to note that, 
otlior things being equal, expressed demands should 
have preference over unexpressed demanrU, since in the 
former case there is reasonable eertamty that use will 
be made of any services provided, while such need not 
necessarily follow in the latter. 

It stan^ to reason, therefore, that the greater the 
percentage of demand which is expressed the bettor 
will the library be able to poiiorm its duties and the 
easier the task of the librarian. At present it repre- 
sents only a very small propoiiion of the total demand, 
and can be divided into three main divisions— (a) 
Bequests for books or information i)ot already provUM, 
or for the augmentation of existing provision, “ bor- 
rowers’ suggestions,” etc. 

(6) Direct requests for books or information— whether 
or not these are in the library. This class, of course, 
bdongs partly to (a) above, and to 

(c) The we made of actrad provisions, but it seems 
worth while to distinguish it as it forms a vjduable 
guide to a certain pjwt of the further roquiremente. 
Whenever request® in (6) cannot be supplied they should 
be noted and considered a® though they were borrowers’ 
suggestions as in (a), Evmn when the requests ore met 
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by esdsting provision, though it is cloaily impossible 
to note them specifically they should, if possible, be 
“ heeded ” or noted generally in some way^ since issues 
arising from such requests represent “fully-satisfied 
demands” and not “ substitutes mid the better 
able the librarian is to distinguish between these the 
moic reacuij^ w ’ "‘■-ess the expressed demand. 

Issues (c) can, as before i. ’-j regarded as repre- 
senting expressed demand only no certain extent 
depending upon the percentage of 
issues. Yet so far as the main classes, the can. 
interests and blocks of interest, and the general char- 
acter of demand is concerned they are a valuable 
guide. For example, if a reader desires a particular 
work of music which is not in the library and takes 
another work that issue is a “ substitute ” issue. The 
librarian is given no indication of the actual work 
required (unless the borrower makes this known by a 
definite request as in (6) above), but he is sho'wn that 
this reader is interested in and desires music. The 
same will apply to any subject. Issues from a parti- 
cular section of a library are proof of demand for that 
section. Whether this demand is being adequately 
and proportionately met can, however, only be ascer- 
tained by augmenting the provision and noting whether 
the issues from the section increase proportionately. 
Even this will orily be a rough guide since there are 
other factors to be considered,® nevertheless whenever 

^ For example, in the lending departmmi such issues could be 
marked and a separate statistical record kept. See kaer. 

® For example, a limited supply will often cease to be u^ as 
tbe public using it will in time cease to need it, having already made 
use of it. Unless a new public is taking its pkw^ the issues will 
therefore naturally decrease, some measure of augmentation being 
necessaiy merely to maintain the issues at their previous level. 
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augmentatioD, of stock is accompanied by increased 
issues there is evidence that demand for that section 
is not yet satisfied. 

The real trouble with issue records, however, is that 
they do irot reaUy provide much information as to the 
nature of the use made of the stock. In the first place 
ihsue statistics are never sufficientb/ '^elaHeu co mv oi 
much use, and in the secr’-.l place we have a tendency 
to forget that the’” leal value is to the librarian and not 
to the com'T.ibtee or the public. Many libraiians are 
^Cditent to be able to present a “ record ” of the volume 
of work done, to be able to jubilate over an increase 
or lament a decrease, which they endeavour to explain 
by some exteiior circumstance such as “ bad weather ” 
or “ good weather ’’—either can be made mto an equally 
plausibb excuse. They forget that properly prepared 
statistics can be of considerable assistance m book selec- 
tion. So much time is spent in all libraries in statistical 
work that one is tempted to ask wliether it is woil/h 
while vnlm full advantage is taken of the information 
provided. On the other hand, when this is done the 
utility is so great that we arc more than jastifiod in 
spending the Uttle extra time needed to turn the bare 
records into a real index to the use made of the library 
and a guide to the volume and nalime of a largo part 
of the expressed demand. 

For this purpose the division of issues into main 
classes (e.g. Dewey 100, 200, 300, etc.) is not good 
enough. Much more detail is necessary. The main 
subdivisions might well ho separated, though there 
is no reason why the statistics should not be even more 
detailed— the greater the detail the more uiscful Ihey 
rvitt be. At least, whenever the subdivisions represent 
clearly defined groups of interest they should be 
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separated. Thus the Dowey 700 class iaclucles several 
distinct groups of demand — o.g. for photography, 
engraving, music, etc. The old main division record 
is quite useless as an indication of demand since the 
librarian cannot teU whether 1,000 issues from the 700 
section include one per cent, of music or fifty per cent, 
of music. Any augmentation on the issue basis would 
be quite haphazard. Supposing he decided to add 
100 books, ten to eacli main division) the chances are 
that the demand for music is much greater than that 
for engraving, but instead of benefiting proportionately 
by this augmentation the music borrower only gains the 
average of all the sections, which may be very unfair. 
He gains in no way by the new books on engraving. 
But if this librarian Imows the issues from the sub- 
divisions and apportions his augmentation accordingly 
the music lover (for example) would stand to gain, 
since, though books on other sections of the fine art 
division may not be of any use to him, the chances are 
that most books on music will be, if only to a slight 
extent. 

Therefore issue statistics should be at least suffi- 
ciently detailed to indicate groups of demands each of 
the elements of which are likely to be of some interest 
of the users of the other elements. Thus the student 
d taxation will probably be interested in labour 
problems, production etc., though he may not have 
the slightest knowledge or desire for knowledge of 
folklore or Boman law. 

As a general rule the Dewey subdivisions (e.g. 320, 
330, 340, etc.) and equivalent subdivisions in other 
classifications represent such group of demand. 

It might even be worth while in special instances to 
analyse the issues more fully. For instance if a town 
£ 
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OQ the oleaailmess and condition of library stock. 
There is no justification— not even lack of funds— for 
retaining in circulation books which have become so 
soiled that they could not be handled by any reasonably 
fastidious reader. Dirty books drive away borrowers, 
give the public library a bad reputatioT’ ’ ' 

the extent of its services . similar or 

good name, and ” ^ ..xample a large part of religious 
books ’-i to the same class ; or in the case of 

im^ • . iuO class the mere division into two groups for 
psychology and philosophy respectively might prove 
sufficient, since the same people are as a rule interested 
in aU branches of philosophy or, conversely, the people 
who are not at all interested in one branch of philosophy 
are probably not interested in the whole subject at 
all. Travel, literature, and history are other classes 
the detailed analysis of which will not prove so valu- 
able ; whereas social science, natural science, useful 
and fee arts wifi call for most attention. 

It may seem that this detailed analysis of issues will 
entail considerable labour, but such will not prove to 
be the case. Other, perhaps slight, information as to 
expressed demands will be obtained from binding 
records, “ bespoken book ” reciuests, withdrawals, etc. 
We would not sug^st that the busy librarian should 
go out of his way to seek such information, but would 
remind him that wherever he has other occasion to 
deal with such records he should bo alive to the 
possibility of finding in them information of use in 
the work of book selection and “ library-building.” 

Examination of the shelves is a most fruitful 
method of ohtainmg guidance. To bo effective this 
must be thorough, but since a librarian could work 
systematically section by section this task should not 
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may be eflecled. The following are, however, a few 
siiggestions : 

(a) Readers should be encouraged first of all to 
state their exact req[uirements. We all know that 
hundreds of readers and borrowers are too timid or 
wAen' L ^ assistance, but the 

somewhere ii the boo\. on the part of all 

From the label we can teU how”“»PTe this hesitancy, 
intervals a book has been used, and from service, 
many conclusions may be made. For instance . 

(1) Frequent issues denote demand for that subject ; 
to a less extent, for the actual book. 

But (2) “ over frequent ” issues may indicate that 
the book is not altogether suitable for the particular 
kind of demand. If, for example, a book would seem to 
involve fourteen days’ reading, and few have (after 
allowing for intervals on the shelves) retained it for 
that length of time, it may mean that many borrowers 
have found, on examination, that it was unsuitable. 
Here, of course, we must not jump to conclusions — 
the reader may only have wanted to refer to a single 
chapter— yet some information might well be obtained 
by a wise and careful examiner. 

(3) Infrequent issues mean either (a) that the subject 
is not in great demand or (6) that the book itself is 
unsatisfactory (e g. out of date, of the wrong kind, 
in bad condition, dirty or unattractive). 

Comparison of all the books on that subject, or (if 
there are no better books with which it may be com- 
pared) the judicious addition of a now work on the 
same subject, will show whether (a) or (6) is responsible 
for the neglect. 

Since the point will not arise in any other connection, 
we might take this opportunity to express our opinion 
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of experts, teachers, m5, all others working in relation 
with the public. It is not desirable to go into the 
(luestion of how far expert advice is useful or otherwise 
but two points may be made in this connection! 
Fratly,^ it very frequently happens that where such 
advice is given the adviser has in actual people 

^ ^^^-^’Jeoommended; the teacher 

the students, the engineer of his workmen, 

of his congregation, and so he is virtually 
Z^pressing the demands of others. Secondly, the 
librarian is generally unwise to accept export advice 
when it is in opposition to his appreciation of general 
principles. By all means make use of it, but let it 
rather concern specific books (e.g. which is the best 
of a certain kind, or to what extent will a book answer 
certain requirements) than the extent or nature of 
provisions. Only the librarian can say how many 
books he should provide on a certain subject, since 
he alone knows how many he should provide on all 
other matters. 

Valuable as the expressed demand undoubtedly is, 
it only indicates a small part of the “ total possible 
services ” the library can render. What the bulk of 
these are the librarian must seek to ascertain by a 
diflCerent method of investigation. 

The foUowing statements will indicate the nature of 
this investigation : 

Firstly, there is a large percentage of the stock 
common to all libraries and comprising works which 
everyone expects to find in a public library. For these 
there will be little expressed demand ; their presence 
is taken for granted and they are made use of without 
comment or special notice. These works represent a 
large body of unexpressed demand. Exactly what 
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these worhs are the librarism will be taught by experi- 
ence. Any trained librarian could build up perhaps 
76 per cent, of the stock of a new library with absolute 
certainty that good use would be made of each and 
every item. 

Secondly, nearly every demand made upon a library 
will be represented by some extra-lihrcvry interest, and, 
conversely, nearly aU extra library interests wUl become 
the subject of library demand— which may or may not 
be expressed. 

Thirdly, some demands will be general (that is to say, 
common to aU libraries and, roughly speaking, equaEy 
active at all times), others local or otherwise special 
to a particular library or class of library, or special 
in regard to time (e.g. topical, “ new ” interests and 
developments, etc.). 

Putting these throe statements together, it becomes 
clear that the experience of the Ubrarian as to what 
constitutes the basic essential stock of all libraries will 
help him to judge the nature of generd demands, 
whereas an examination of all extra library interests 
with a view to ascertadning those peculiar to a locality 
and those operating to an unusuaEy large or unusually 
small extent, and so on, will enable him to judge 
the nature and likely extent of local and special 
demands. 

For general demands the librarian’s experience can 
therefore be taken as an adequate guide. Theoreti- 
caUy it would bo possible for these to be discovered 
by an examination of the various general interests 
(needs and desires) responsible for them, but in practice 
the task would be immense and extremely difficult, 
and it is unlikely that the result would be as satisfactory 
as the body of Itoowledge gained by Hbrnrians through- 
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out tlio country and ot all generations, In tMs 
particulai work the bibliographical aid to book selection 
will, if it truly bumiaail'iC's <ind co-ordinates the es- 
pencnctb of dilieiont iikaiiaus, render one of its mo&t 
valui-blo fcomces. 

Boforo passing on wo may state that instances of 
gonoial demands arc tho^'o for the clasbics of literature, 
made, art, etc , general ” and “ popular ” works on 
moit subjects, standard biographies of men and 
worn''!! of national or uuiverbal frimc, etc. 

Local demands aro, as before said, of two classes — 
the 6i)eciJicidlij local demnds, such as need not be 
common to all districts, and special local volumes oj 
demand for general subjects. The&o classes uill be 
dealt with in detail shortly—for the present it may be 
said that the demand for hooks on woollen manu- 
faoturoa in a textile town wotdd bo an example of the 
first, and the inorcamed call for music in a town in 
wMoh there is a largo conservatoire or a permanent 
orchestra is an instance of the second. Demands 
special-in-rogard-to-timo are those which, though 
(maybe and probably) general as regard to locality, for 
some reason occur only for periods, or occur at irregular 
wide intervals, or wMoh are quite new (and which 
may or may not in time come to belong to the category 
of general ^mands). Per these the librarian’s genera? 
experience can be of no avml, thori^h, of course, his 
experience of dealing with previous special demands 
will help him to asboss aud evaluate new ones. 

Specifically local demands will arise from the 
presence of the following factors : 

(a) Local industries. 

(b) Local oonditions. 

(c) Speoifieally local interests and activito. 
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Special local volomes of demand for general subjects 
will arise from 

(d) The presence of local agencies for the assistance 
of general interests or 

(e) The absence locally of such usual agencies. 

(f) Local characteristics, predeUctions, tastes and 
other reasons for increased or decreased interest in 
general subjects. 

Let us consider these groups more fuUy. 

(a) (1) First we must ascertain fully the exact 
nature and extent of local industries. The librarian 
might well prepare a schedule showmg the following : — 
The name of each firm, precisely what products are 
manufactured, how many men are employed and how 
many of these are skilled and unskilled workmen, 
technical or professional men, and '* improvers ” and 
students. The various firms can then be classified, 
so that those engaged in the same industry can be 
considered as a whole. Probably much of this informa- 
tion could bo obtained from the local Chamber of 
Commerce, but there is no real reason why it should 
not be given by the firm themselves There could be 
little objection if it was shown that this enquiry was 
designed to help the library to assist the industry and 
those engaged in it. It would, incidentally, be good 
publicity, and much expert advice on the actual 
books most likely to be of service would be secured as 
well. 

(2) It would be necessary to discover the extent to 
which books can help. This will differ considerably. 
The more advanced the processes of manufacture and 
tho larger the percentage of skilled technical workers 
employed the greater will be the need for books, and 
the greater the amount of routine work and uninteUi- 
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goat labour the less will it be. If there wore 1,000 men 
engaged in the niaanfacture of electrical apparatus 
and 1,000 in brick mannfacture it is clear that the 
provision of the same amount of literature on the two 
subjects would be foolish. 

(3) Tliirdly, the percentage of the different kinds of 
information required must be ascertained. The works 
manager does not need the same books a»s the work- 
men. This percentage will differ according to the 
nature of tho iirdustry. 

(4) Do the Anns themselves possess any library ? 
If so is it available to all or part of their staff 1 If not 
the latter can it be made available ? Can it be made 
available to any extent to tho workers in other firms, 
or to the general public 1 It is doubtful whether we 
grasp all our opportunities in this last respect. Most 
manufacturers are men of great public spirit, and, 
though naturally they have first call upon their own 
libraries, arrangements for them to bo deposited in 
the public library cm frequently he made. When 
this is done (not only by manufacturers but by societies 
and schools, etc.) the librarian should undertake that 
the owners shall not suffer by the deposit. They must 
he given preferential treatment and this can easily be 
arranged, for example, it could undertake that, 
though the hooks were available to all users of tho 
Reference Library, they would only he lent to the 
firm’s employees (or the members of the society, or 
the students of the school, as the case may be) ; or they 
may be lent to all on condition that the general reader 
would return them when required by those for whom 
they were primarily provided. We may fear to make 
elaWate restrictions and special regulations, but in 
practice such arraagements are quite satisfaictory as 
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a rule. Of course we shall avoid d^miing too much 
upon such provisions. 

Such enquiries will only cover the large “ blocks ” 
of production, which may represent only a small part 
of local industries. There are, in all branches of 
manufacture, businesses too small and too numerous 
to treat in this way. In other very important occupa- 
tions, such as agriculture, fishing, etc., the large “ firm ” 
is seldom found. For information as to the extent of 
these the librarian must have recourse to local census 
returns where fairly full figures are given. The 
summary tables of “ locally important sin^e occupa- 
tions, etc.,” are especially useful. 

(6) Local conditions effect library provision to an 
extent which, though undoubtedly large, we arc quite 
unable to estimate. Every librarian will have observed, 
however, that the bulk of his readers are drawn from 
the “middle ” classes. Further detailed enquiry would 
no doubt be helpful and a systematic investigation 
of this matter would be worth while. It would 
be advantageous to know the nature and extent of 
the use made of libraries by the moneyed classes, 
professional men of different types, clerfe, artisans, 
skilled and unskilled workmen and so on. The figures 
would present many striking differences. Then, as the 
proportions of these classes arc different in every 
town the demand for library service will differ, An4 
thirdly, we would be in a position to set about increasing 
the use made by the least library using classes by 
giving special attention to their requirements, organis- 
ing suitable publicity and so on. 

A survey of the occupations of the people will help 
us to serve their vocational needs, and a social survey 
to cater for their non-vocational demands. As the 
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non-vooational interests of a community are no less 
vital to its well being it is hoped that someone will 
undertake this difficult but most interesting task. 

(c) In many other ways the life of one town difiers 
from that of another and the more we know of these 
factors the better will be the library service. It is 
surely unnooosBary to elaborate this statement. 

Special local volumes of demand for general subjects 
willj of course, arise from the previously mentioned 
factors. There are other causes however. 

(rf) In some towns we will find many adult educa- 
tional organisations, literary and scientific societies, 
music clubs, theatres presenting a good repertoire, 
lectures, churches which are a vital influence, active 
political organisations and many other evidences of an 
intellectually stimulated population ; in others these 
are sadly lacking. In the first case they prove the 
existence of keen local interest, and this invariably 
means greater demand for library service. 

(e) When these agencies are wanting, however, 
either of two states of aflairs may reign. Either the 
public interest is there, though unorganised, in which 
case the need for the library as a substitute for other 
agencies will be greater. Or, the public interest may 
be non-existent, and then the librarian must assume 
the role of tho creator of interest so far as he may- 
be must set out to stimtdaie demand. 

(f) To this group belong a number of vague but not 
unimportant causes of demand. Local characteristics 
may be difficult to define, yet tho fact remains that the 
tastes and predilictions of, say, the inhabitants of a 
Lancashire mining town are not those of a Dorsetshire 
rural district, A few instances of tho more tangible 
of these local characteristics will show how we may 
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study our locality. Local “ dialect ” is more promin- 
ent and of greater significance in some districts (e.g. 
Lancashire, Somerset) than in others (e g. the home 
counties). In the former there will be much call for 
dialect literature ; in the latter the very hteratuie 
will be non-esdstent, “ Traditions ” and “ history ” 
influence to some slight extent the tastes of readers. 
In a town from which, say, some early American 
colonists set sail some centuries ago the present inhabi- 
tants are in a vague way “ personally ” interested in 
American history and affairs. 

We must not look upon local history as a severely 
limited subject. Interests bom of a study of local 
history may and often do lead a reader into wider and 
more general fields. Without doubt the inhabitants 
of a town in which there are many old and beautiful 
buildings are more interested in architectmo in general 
than the dwellers in a mushroom city ; certainly the 
“ nature ” of their interest in architecture will be differ- 
ent; to the former the history of architecture will 
appeal, to the latter its practical constructive aspeciB. 
The natural setting has this effect too. When the 
local geological conditions are striking there will be 
more students of geology ; where fossils abound we 
will need to look to our palaeontological section. 
The implications of this section are unending. 

We pass then to demands special in regard to time. 
Here, as everywhere in this essay, the author’s necessity 
to invent the new terminology of a new subject caures 
him to use terms and expressions which, though they 
may be awkward and seem involved or indistinct in 
their significance, yet appear to him those best able 
to express briefly his meanings. As they are used 
oonsistenHy and are fully explainod he trusts the 
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reader will find no difficulty if he is reasonably careful 
to assist the writer by his close attention. By “ de- 
mands special in regard to time ” we mean, therefore (as 
said before), those which, though (maybe and probably) 
general as regard to locality, for some reason occur 
only for periods, or recur at irregular wide intervals, or 
which are quite new (and which may or may not 
eventually come to belong to the category of general 
demands). 

To begin with it will be clear that they are all merely 
extensions of general demand, as a few examples will 
show. That most evil and undesirable state of affairs, 
a war, will arouse considerable interest in, and demand 
for information concerning, the various countries 
involved, the immediate situation and its antecedents, 
the armies, navies and so on concerned, etc. This 
demand is but an extension of the general demand 
for historical and other works, but it belong to the 
class of special-time demands because it is called into 
existence by the war and wUl cease (or subside very 
considerably) at the conclusion of the war, if it even 
lasts so long. Again, in an agricultural area an 
epidemic of plant disease would cause a demand for 
information which, also, would only be eo-existent with 
the epidemic. Of demands recurring irregularly, the 
increased demand for books on social and political 
matters at the time of an election is an example. 
Prequently the provision made will hold good until 
the demand recurs ; sometimes it will not, or its 
extent may differ. In the example we have given this 
is shown. In the 1923 election the subject of interest 
was (chiefl.y) the free trade issue ; at the previous 
deerion it was the capital levy in paitioular and the 
socialist programme in general. The librarian must 
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be able to say “ an election is coining, and the issue 
will be so and so ” and act accordingly. If he waits for 
expressed demand ho will be too late. 

The demand foe now subjects wUl always be greatest 
during the period when general interest has been 
aroused and before the subject has come to bo regarded 
as one of tho accepted factors in life. Then, not only is 
there greater interest but there is greater need for 
information. Take wireless telephony as a topical 
instance. Just now it is a comparatively “ new ” 
subject. Thousands of new people are learning of its 
utility to them personally ; thousands are constructing 
apparatus. But in time — ^in this example it will 
probably be a long time — ^people will take no more 
interest in wireless apparatus than they do in piano- 
forte manufacture. They ceased to be interested in 
the “ means ” and become content to enjoy the “ end,” 
Belativity, psycho-analysis, electrons are such sub- 
jects ; and the circulation of the blood, the rotation 
of the earth, mre,, once. 

In brief a new subject will always create a demand 
out of proportion to its ordmary value, simply because 
it is something upon which many people suddenly 
wish to inform themselves. All those who want to 
know about telegraphy have had many years in which 
to gain their information, but with the new subject 
they have not had that time. 

It foEows from the preceding that these three 
types of demand caE for different methods of assess- 
ment. The library wiE not function completely unless 
they are aE considered and given their due importance. 
We are not speaking now of the emhiation of the 
demand, but of the estimation of the volume of demand, 
in so far as it is not indicated directly (expressed). 
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Having, by tho methods indicated before, decided 
that tho cawse for a demand is present, how can we 
estimate its volume and the amount of provision 
desirable ? We have d voided, for example, that since 
there is a shipbuilding yard in the locality, or a regular 
series of Tlniverbity Extension lectures, or a high 
infantile mortality rate, there must be a demand for our 
assistance in these matters — ^buL what is the possible 
use that can and will be made of any help wo can give 1 
That is a difficult problem *, every subject will need 
thorough individu^ examination, so it is impossible 
to do more than indicate the Hues of such an examina- 
tion. 

So far as “general” demands are concerned wo 
assume that they are of an average volume and that 
the percentages for the various subjects will be roughly 
taught hy experience and “expressed” indications. 
With local and special demands this is not the case. 
To estimate their volume wo must consider five points. 

Firstly, what percentage of the population is actively 
oonoemedl The University Extension lectures will 
affect only the students and perhaps their immediate 
friends ; the plant disease only the faamers ; the ship- 
building only those engaged in it ; the high infant 
mortality at least half of the population ; the war, 
everyone. 

But, the second point, the smafier the number 
engaged the larger the percentage of them will, as a 
general rule, require and demand assistance. Probably 
all the U.E. lecture students will ask for books, whereas 
a lamentably small portion of those whose behaviour 
would redu<» the infant mortality rate will, or are likely 
to be brought to, seek help. 

Thirdly, to what extent oan the special demand be 
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helped by library provision ? And what amonnt of 
assistance is necessary if it is to be at all efBcaeious ? 
For instance, whatever the actual volume of the 
demand may bo, it is clear that in some subjects the 
whole ground must bo covered if this is to be answered 
at all. The workers in an industry, or the hke, will 
be concerned with practically the whole range of 
knowledge involved in its operations, and for every 
matter so included there will be a demand for which 
there can be no substitution. Unless a cotton finisher 
can obtain, let us say, the most complete available 
information on calendering the library can be of little 
value to him in respect of that demand. 

Fourthly, for every subject, special as well as general, 
there will be demand of varying degrees and nature. 
FuU satisfaction calls for completeness of representation 
in this respect. For example, the student of electrical 
engineormg will not require the same books as the 
consulting engineer, nor the practical operative 
electrician the same as the manager, and so on. 

Fifthly, as well as practical need for information 
local and special demands will arouse more “ interest ’* 
which needs to be considered as a part of any special 
or local demand. Such “interest,” commg from 
people who are not engaged in any way in the industry, 
will result, in a coal mining area, in a greater demand 
for popular books on this subject than wiU he present 
in agricultural areas, etc. 

From the foregoing it will he clear that the librarian 
is as unable to ascertain with scientific accuracy the 
vohme of demand as to decide on the exact relative 
value of demand. What then, the critic may ask, 
is the value of all this discussion ? “ You say,” he 
continues, “that representation will he made in 
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accordance mth a joint consideration of the volume 
and value of demand, yet you admit that neither of 
these factors can, in practice, he estimated.” 

The answer to this criticism is twofold. In the first 
place, as the shortcomings of any system of scientific 
book selection are obvious to all it would be foolish 
for the author to claim absolute practicability where it 
cannot exist ; it is, in fact, to the advantage of all 
that we should realise clearly the limitations of the 
study. The point is that such knowledge of value 
and volume as wo do possess or can obtain will prove 
more useful applied systematically, even though that 
knowledge is very far from complete or adequate. In 
any ease, the only way in which the critic could improve 
the position would be for him to set to work and compile 
the table showing the relative evaluation of all thin^ 
and then to take a census of all men’s needs. Perhaps 
when he is busy he might find time to square the circle 
and discover the secrets of alchemy. 

Secondly, a knowledge of principles is of constant 
value since, though the need to apply them to the 
whole facts to which they could be applied may never 
arise, they wiE help in those sin^e decisions or sectional 
problems which are jdways confronting the librarian. 
Such questions are 

(a) Whether a subject is sufficiently represented, 

(b) Which of two or more subjects should be given 
preference, when a choice is made necessary by financial 
or other limitations. 

(c) Whether a subject should be represented at all, 
in oertaan circumstances. 

(d) What proportions of representation should be 
made of the various “ kinds ” of books dealing with 
a subject. 
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(e) Which “ kind ” of representation should be 
preferred in a locality where provision mnst be 
limited. 

(f) How the library can best cope with special and 
local interests, and the extent to which they are of 
importance as compared with general demands 

Every hbrarian will be able to add to this list other 
instances where a systematic basis of principles will 
render satisfactory book selection more possible than 
it was with the old haphazard methods. The system 
will also indicate a general routine of critical procedure. 

The general method of procedure may be sum- 
marised thus : 

(a) There are certain people in a locality (among 
other people) who desire information on the subject 
“ X” [The existence of demand.] 

(b) They (with other people) have provided a public 
library to give them information on this (and other) 
subjects. [The library is designed for service.] 

(c) The librarian is or becomes aware of the existence 
of the subject “ X ” and knows that there is some, as 
yet undefined, demand for information on it. 

(d) He endeavours to learn how important “ X ” 
is as a subject. [EvaJmtion.] 

(e) He compares this importance with the importance 
of other subjects for which there are demands. [Pro- 
portioned evalvMion.] 

(f) He endeavoure to find out how many people 
require the information. [Assessment of volume of 
demand]. 

(g) Then he considers what “ kind ” of information 
they require, and how many require each kind — 
technical, popular, etc, [See Ohapier F, The Variety 
of Demand], 
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(h) Then (unless he is concerned with the formation 
of a new library) he ascertains how far existing pro- 
visions will meet the different kinds of demand, and 

(i) The extent and kind of additional information 
he needs to provide. 

(j) This information being found in books, he then 
turns his attention to the supply, finding out which and 
how many books are necessary to give the required 
service. 

The process of book selection is now complete. 



IV 

THE CREATION OF DEMAND 


It might be objected that if we are content to btiild up 
our library on a basis of existing demand we are going 
to sacrifice some of our power to help forward the 
progress of the world. We shall march with it, but 
we shall not help to lead. Are there not means by 
which we can assist in the improvement of demand, in 
the bettering of conditions, desires and tastes ? Can 
we take a part in the furthering of education (in the 
widest sense of the word) or must we be satisfied with 
meeting demands stimulated by other agencies and 
circumstances ? 

To express this in practical terms : To wha* extent 
can and should the library anticipate demands that 
do not yet exist with the idea that this extra provision 
will provoke or increase interest in any subject ? 
Gearly there is no other way in which the library can 
become an active stimulating agency. 

This q^uestion is one of great importance, and provides 
a basis for much controversy. We are enquiring not 
only to what extent the library can create, but also 
whether it should attempt to do so. 

Let us approach the subject by way of an example — 
the old one of Meredith and Ethel M. Dell. We have 
decided (for the sake of illustration) that the works 
of the former author are of ten times the value of the 
latter, the demand for which is, however, ten times 
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larger than that for Meredith. So we have given them 
each equal representation (say twenty volumes of each, 
including duplicates) We will presume further that 
this representation of Meredith is quite sufficient to 
meet the esistmg demand for his works ^ Now we have 
great belief in the work of Meredith and deplore the 
small demand for him, the increase of which we think 
would be of value to the community. Can we, by miy 
means, increase the value of demand for Meredith 1 
We might arouse inteiest by lectures and study circles, 
but that would be to utihse extra-library influences 
with which we are not now concerned. We might 
do something by systematic recommendation of 
Meredith, but that would be taking upon ourselves 
the office of teacher, which may not be a desirable 
development, and, besides, it may have unforseen 
and dangerous effects upon our work if we were not 
extremely judicious.® There are only two other 
methods— we could either increase the stock of 
Meredith m the hope that the sheer force of numbers, 
the increased opportunity to borrow, and the greater 
prominence given them would in time lead to increased 
borrowing ; or we could starve competing writers so 
that readers were compelled either to take Meredith 
(or similar writers) or nothing at aH. This latter would 
he clearly a grossly wrong procedure, though it is in 
effect that proposed hy those who would limit fiction 
in pnbHc libraries to the classical and standard writers. 
“ We believe,” they say, that Scott, Dickens, Hardy, 
Meredith, Conrad and the like should he read, aud we 
demand for Dell, will, of course, not, be adequately met, 
since, according to the factors guiding repiraentation, no fewer 
than SQO volume would do that. 

^lEhe man who was alwaj® having Meredith pushed down his 
throat mi^t object and evm c^se to use the libmiy. 
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do not see the value of Dell, OuUum, Zane Grey, 
Wodehouse, etc. So we confine our representation to 
the first class. If you don’t like them you must lump 
them ” This idea is so prevalent that the ohjections 
to it should he stated. 

(1) That section of the community which wants 
Dell and Co. is given nothing for the money it provides 
towards the upkeep of the library. 

(2) Therefore the functions and possibilities of the 
library are limited accordingly. 

(3) The practice defeats its own object. Those who 
don’t want Conrad, etc , don’t want him and will 
stay away, whereas experience always shows that in 
a large proportion of readers the q[uality of the fiction 
read improves gradually year by year. The woist 
ceases to satisfy and, especially if there sensible and 
well-directed guidance step by step, it is replaced by 
the slightly better until the reader reaches the highest 
level on which his mental capacity will allow bim to 
stay without loss of enjoyment and recreation. In- 
stances of readers who have thus climbed through 
Ethel M. Dell, Riddell Cullum, Maud Diver, Mrs. 
Sidgwick, etc., to May Sinclair, Sheila K. Smith, and 
then to Hardy, are known to all observant librarians. 

(4) Any arbitrary claims to superior knowledge or a 
right to dictate to readers is undesirable in itself. 

Therefore we have only one legitimate and satisfac- 
tory method of increasing or creating demand and it is 
to increase representation out of proportion to existing 
calls. It follows from the above that even this is only 
legitimate when it can be done without involving the 
sacrifice of other interests — ^the creation of fresh demand 
must come after the satisfaction of that which exists. 
For instance, in the above example we could only 
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provide 21 Mercfdith’s when we had abeady given our 
readerts 20 Dell’s. If, though we knew 20 of each to 
be tho satisfaetoiy stock, wo had only been able to 
supply 10 of each we should be departing from our 
general principles if we provided two more Meredith’s 
and no Dell’s, instead of one of each. 

We must not, moreover, be over optimistic in our 
estimation of tho effect of increased representation. 

The truth of the matter is that in nine cases out of 
ton (at least) books are read only because the public 
wants to read them. If only ten people want to read 
Meredith wo might provide a thousand copies without 
netting an eleventh read''r. At the same time the 
probability is that increased representation would 
increase issues, for several reasons. In the first place 
our systematically proportioned stoclr would probably 
not allow for much shelf display of those authors where 
demand and supply are nearly balanced. Increased 
representation will help to ensure that constant avail- 
ability of an author’s works which will catch all extra 
and casual demands. Secondly, this presence of books 
on a shelf will arouse a certain ammmt of curiosity, 
though this will be largely discountenanced by tbo 
prejudice agadnsl ‘‘books which arc always in.” 
Thirdly, they will represent a larger percentage of the 
stock from which selection is made, so that whenever 
this choice is haphazard or wide in its scope the odds in 
favour of the “pushed” book being taken are, on 
arithmetical grounds alone, greater. 

It is in the classified non-fiction sections of the library, 
however, that the creation of interest will find most 
scope. It will be perhaps more in the nature of widening 
the ras^e of interest than in creating it anew, but the 
eduoatiwal possibfliti^ of such a process are very groat. 
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Whenever a reader in search of definite information 
acquires the habit of examining certain shelves he will 
naturally, when hib immediate needs are satisfied, 
pass on to the other works on cognate subjects. The 
olabbifioation will ensure that these are of some appeal 
and value to him since they will deal -with more or less 
closely associated topics. In this way his intoiests 
will be developed and led into new fields, among which 
might be those in which it is desired to stimulate 
interest. This is a powerful argument in favour of 
classification and open access. 

In general, then, it may be assumed that whenever 
a subject is represented for which there is no actual 
demand there wall be some creation of interest in it. 
As this interest is more likely to be aroused in readers 
concerned with cognate and related subjects this 
creation of interest will be greatest in a fuUy classified 
library and almost impossible (by this means) in a 
“ closed ” library. 

There is also the factor of the brouser and the 
“ wanderer among the shelves ” who might well be 
drawn to new subjects, but the value of this casual 
stimulation will not be so great as it is when a student 
of a definite subject is attracted by a new development. 
For example, in another chapter we mentioned iofantilo 
mortality as an extremely important subject in which 
there was not sufficient interest- In a classified library 
diffiorent aspects of this problem would be shelved 
near labour problems (housing, etc.) and public health, 
Should any student of these two mattera be brought to 
consider the mortality problem by reason of the 
proximity of the literature it fe more than likely that 
much of value would result. But we must not be over 
optimistic. The trouble is that the people most in 
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need of information and by wboso actions most conld 
be done to reduce the mortality belong to a class which 
does not use the library and which therefore cannot be 
influenced by library facilities for gaining knowledge. 
Perhaps in this respect we are under no greater dis- 
advantage than most other agencies. There is an 
amaamg amount ot preaching to the converted in 
the world at tho present. Health committees’ “ Baby 
Weeks ” attract only those who are reasonably able to 
look after their childien, and so on So perhaps we 
should be content that we are able to do the little we 
can do. 

Having considered how much the library can do 
we still face the question of how much we shovM do. 
In the first place it is clearly tho prime function of a 
library to meet and keep pace with existent demands, 
and no attempt to create demand should precede the 
reasonable fulfilment of that prime function. 

Secondly, we must have a distinct and undeniable 
justification wMoh will be accepted by at least the 
majority of the public. It must be realised that 
whenever the library takes upon itself the creation of 
demand it is becoming to that extent a propagandist 
agency. And propaganda can bo concerned with 
sectional or controversial interesto and with general 
interests. Clearly propaganda of the latter type alone 
is permissible. The librarian (or committee) who 
sought to stimulate interest in Socialism or Chinese 
pottery, Unionism or chess, Wesleyan Methodism or 
raffia work would be guilty of abusing his (or their) 
position. But this could not bo said of the librarian 
who increased the provision of works on public health, 
any art in general, political economy in its non-party 
aspects or any subject which is not contrary to the 
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beliefs and desires of any considerable section of the 
public. 

The stimulation of demand seems desirable, there- 
fore, only in three classes of circumstances. 

(1) Whenever in a locality a demand is non-existent 
which is generally to be found in other districts it may 
usually be argued that there is a certain general loss 
to the community which should be made good. For 
example, if the people of a town seemed to have a 
relatively small knowledge of and desire for hteraturo, 
and since there is no question that the study of this 
art will help to develop the minds of readers and add 
to their enjoyment of life, the librarian would seem 
justified in doing his utmost to improve matters in this 
respect. 

(2) There are certain subjects the propagation of 
which it is universally agreed is beneficial to the com- 
munity at large. The library can take its share in their 
promotion without fear of criticism or of doing an 
injiKtice to any section of the public. Such subjects 
are most matters connected with public health and 
personal physical welfare — Chousing, the prevention of 
disease, personal hygiene, the care of children, etc., etc. 
— and moral questions of mimibted advantage — ^the 
prevention of prostitution, the reduction of drunken- 
ness (not necessarily prohibition, which is a different 
matter from “ temperance ” and one which is open to 
controversy). 

(3) The spreading of definite knowledge (of facts 
apart from any controversies that might arise from 
them) and of the love of beauty and pursuit of happiness 
is a work in which no librarian need hesitate to 
engage 

Apart from these we will do well to admit that our 
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best service wiE be rendered if we keep closely in 
touch with the definite existent needs of onr readers 
neither attempting to hurry forward the march of 
progress nor lagging behind. The pursuit of such 
ideals will always bring us enough work and to 
spare. 



V 

THE VARIETY OF DEMAKD 

It is now necessary to discuss in greater detail the 
question, summarised m an early chapter, of the variety 
of demand It is clear that every subject may be 
treated in a number of ways in order to answer the 
diff erent varieties of demand for information. An 
example of this was given before, but another may be 
taken, in order to expose an important distinction. 
The literature of “ ants ” is quite a small one, yet it 
can be divided into at least two distinct “ varieties ” 
-—popular and scientific. The books in each division 
would be quite (or practically) useless to those who 
required the other. Now there are still further ways 
in which the whole literature of “ants” would be 
divided, e.g into those works which dealt with them as 
insects (scientific or popular works) and those which 
considered them as pests. and this is the point 
to be noticed— these are not “ varieties of demand ” in 
our sense of the expression ; they are the subdivision 
of a group of (two) subjects into its parts. The subject 
“ants as objects for natural history study” and 
“ ants as a pest ” are two related but quite different 
subjects. It is improbable that one who is “ pestered ” 
with ants will care to read of their wonderful ways, 
unless, maybe, he is blessed with a keener sense of 
humour than most of us enjoy. Similarly books on 
the pianoforte may deal with (a) itB history, (6) its 
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construction, (c) its tuning, or {d) pianoforte playing. 
These are mt varieties of demand but separate subjects 
for any one of which there may be “varieties of 
demand,” e g a highly technical work on the con- 
struction of pianofortes for the use of the skilled 
designer of pianoforte mechanism (such a work as 
would, for instance, devote much space to details of 
problems in applied acoustics), and a popular hand- 
book on simple repairs (such as Cassell’s “ Work Hand- 
book”). Both of these deal vith the same material, 
with tte same ends for the same purposes, but are for 
a different class of user and to answer a different 
degree of needs. 

It may seem unnecessary to stress this point, yet it 
is one of considerable importance. It is quite con- 
ceivable for a public library to possess books on every 
subject under the sun, not one of which, however, 
was of the maximum value to any member of the 
actual public. There is a danger which consists in 
trying to fit our public to our books, and unless we 
escape it we cannot do our full work. Our funds 
may not enable us to evade the danger, but never- 
theless we should not rush into it blindfold nor waive 
the matter aside when it is brought to our notice. 
But do we ever do so ? you ask. Sometimes. For 
example we possess Richter’s Organic Chemistry and 
Mellor’s Inorganic and Theoretical and a few popular 
frankly unscientific productions of the calibre of 
“ Wonders of Modem Chemistry.” A student comes 
along pointing out that the former are too advanced 
and too comprehensive for him as yet, whereas the 
latter are useless to him. Can we ignore his clahns ? 
Has is a fresh “ variety of demand.” Unless we meet 
his requirements we are not answering his demand. 
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AU this, of course, sounds very like suggesting that 
we should give every reader exactly what he asks for 
And, iu truth it is — and yet it isn’t. If we had un- 
limited funds and unlimited space wo could perhaps 
do nothing better than provide every reader with his 
exact requirements ; ^ hut wo cannot do so — and in 
fact this is not altogether deplorable since there is an 
undoubted value in the " selective ” nature of a public 
library where the good is thrown into greater promi- 
nence than would be the case were such a state of 
affairs as before suggested to exist. Since we are 
limited, however, we need not lose sight of individual 
requirements. It is the sum of individual satisfactions 
that make up our work. Every “ good ” issue is the 
satisfaction of an individual demand. The only result 
of our limitations, in this respect, is that we need to 
place together the common needs of several individuals, 
since, as our work is limited, we are better justified in 
serving the many than the few. Nevertheless, in 
every case, it is but a gathering of several individual 
interests — ^mayhe many (as when they are of low 
value), maybe few (as when they are of high value). 

Therefore it is nearly as important that we should 
consider the “ variety of demand ” as that we should 
represent the “subject” of demand. Had we to 
choose between buying a first book to represent a 
subject of low value and small volume and buying one 
to represent a fresh variety of demand for a subject 
which was already represented, we would need to 
consider the relative volume-value figures for both. 
For example, presume that we are able to add one 
volume to the technology section this month, and we 
must choose between two demands. One is for a first 

^ Subject to cectam reservations, as in tbe case of doubtful books. 
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book on the bacteriology o£ water supply ; the other 
for an elementary woik on sewage disposal, on which 
subject advanced woiks have already been provided. 
For the seko of argument the volume of demand for 
the former is 6, and its value assessed as 40 = 200 ; for 
the latter it is 6 and 100 respectively = 600. Certainly 
we should prefer to satisfy the htter demand even 
though this leaves the former subject altogether un- 
represented. The broad and long of this principle 
is that we should keep m mind the actual requirements 
of the public so far as we are able. 

This question of the variety of demand has a further 
iinplioation, which is that cannot regard our 
representation of a subject as complete unless it includes 
all those “ varieties ” for which there is a demand. 
The idea has long been current that when a library 
possessed the best and most comprehensive work on 
certain subjects it had done its duty once and for all. 
Undoubtedly there is some truth in this idea since, so 
long as it is impossible to increase representation, the 
best and most comprehensive work is of most value 
stnee it will meet a larger percentage of demand than 
any other work. But it can never answer the whole 
of demand, and the danger lies in the assumption, 
which is liable to grow insidiously, that it can. There 
is always the risk that we pass on to fresh, less im- 
portant, subjects for representation, leaving the other 
needs inadequately met. When this is dene we are 
failing into the undesirable practice of subject repre- 
sentation instead of adopting demand representation. 

nevertheless some basis for choice between fresh 
varieties of demand and fresh subjects is needed, and 
this can be derived from general principles. All that 
is necessary is that, so far as possible, that part of the 
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total volume of demand for a subject which is loi a 
particular t'ariefy of that demand must alone be 
considered in the first case, and a fresh representation 
number derived from this volume and the value of 
the subject as a whole. E g the value of subject X 
is 7 and the volume of demand is 80. Of this demand 
there are three vaiieties, each comprising SO per ccri , 
37 5 per cent., and 12 6 per cent, of the total volume 
of demand. The leprcscntative numbers of the three 
varieties are, therefore, 7 x 4.0 = 280, 7 x 30 = 210, 
and 7 X 10 = 70. Lot us presume that the third 
variety is unrepresented and that v,e need to choose 
between it and a fie ,h subject for which the representa- 
tion number is 50. Clearly the fresh variety should 
have preference over the fresh subject. Ou the other 
hand, were the representation number of the fresh 
subject more than 70, it should bo preferred. 

A more common difficulty will arise, especially in 
the small library, when representation must be so 
limited that it is impossible to provide adequately 
for all varieties of demand The same applies, in all 
libraries, to subjects which have such low representation 
numbers that the anroruit of information provided is 
too small to embrace more than one or two vaiieiics 
What is the best procedure in such instances ? 

Let us imagine that we have decided to pnrcha<-e 
ten volumes on a subject, for which there are three 
varieties of demand — advanced teclmioal, elementary 
technical and popular, say. Now one of several 
conditions may apply : 

(a) It may be possible to estimate the volume of 
demand for the three varieties and to purchase for 
each of the three a proportion of volumes, each sectlm 
of which loill he adequate. If this is possible there is 

G 
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no difficulty. If throe volumes, for instance, will 
satisfy the demand (as adequately as we are generally 
able) for advanced technical information, four volumes 
that for elementary information, and the remaining 
three the popular interest, we should obviously divide 
our ten volumes accordin^y. 

(6) But this may not be possible. (Remember that 
in this connection we are Mipposed to be Ziwifed— as 
we always are in practice We cannot, without being 
unfair to other sections of the library, here provide 
eleven or more volumes ) If we provide only three 
advanced works, although only 30 per cent, of the 
volume of demand is for them, we may he unable to 
cover the ground adequately ; we may not be able to 
serve at aU satisfactorily any of the advanced students. 
What should be done in this case ? 

First of all it may frequently be possible, by judicious 
selection of the individual books, to cover the ground, 
not entirely to our satisfaction, but reasonably, and so 
a way would bo found out of the difficulty. 

If this cannot bo done we have no alternative hut 
to sacrifice one or two of the varieties for the advantage 
of the other. Clearly it is better to satisfy adequately 
one section of the public interested in that subject 
than it is to fail to satisfy all three. Which variety 
should have preference i Volume of demand is, of 
course, a vital consideration, but when it does not give 
a plain indication choice must be made and a factor 
of much weight is the possibility, or otherwise, of other 
agencies (including the individual) filling the breach. 
We as librarians should never easpec^ any section of 
the public, before any other, to buy their own books, 
but in a case like this we are perhaps wise to consider 
the possibility. Advanced works being, as a rule, more 
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expensive, readers are less likely to be able to obtain 
them if we fail to provide them. Therefore, volume 
of demand being equal, we should, if must be, sacrifice 
the elementary student and the general reader. This 
is only a general rule — circumstances alter cases and 
must be considered. So, in our example, if three 
advanced books are inadequate we must provide four 
and be satisfied with three elementary and three popular. 
In other subjects the provision of the more expensive 
work, so long as we are quite sure of the demand for 
it, should come first. 

If we are not sure of the demand, however, observ- 
ance of this rule may prove unwise. So long as the 
demand for the advanced or expensive work does 
exist we have good grounds for reasonable attention to 
its calls— though we must never carry this practice to 
extremes— but if we are doubtful we should remember 
that advanced demand is often less generally found 
than elementary and popular demand and (unless we 
know that the advanced works will be used, let it be 
repeated) the chances are that ultimately the last two 
will predominate, 

(c) The volumes of the different varieties of demand 
may, however, be very disproportionate. There may 
be only 10 per cent, demand for advanced works, 
60 per cent, for elementary and 30 per cent, for popular. 
Should only one work be useless to the advanced 
student, would we be justified in extending the provi- 
sion, for the benefit of 10 per cent, and to the detriment 
of 90 per cent, of our readers 1 It depends upon the 
seriousness of this detriment on the one hand and the 
advantage to the 10 per cent, on the other. 

(d) The different varieties may, however, be still 
more disproportionate, say only 5 per cent, for 
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advanced, aad 5 per cent, for elementary, and 90 per 
cent, for popular works. Here it may be wiser to 
ignore any but tbe popular demand until such time as 
the provision can be increased. 

This leads us to the small subject when representa- 
tion is so small that it cmnot be split up for the benefit 
of the different varieties, when it may even consist of 
a single book. Our practice here will depend upon the 
possibilities of compromise. If there is a genuine 
general ” book, not so technical as to be intelligible 
only to the expert, not so elementary or popular as not 
to embrace reasonably full and oompreheMive informa- 
tion, there should be no hesitation in providing it. 
Whew no such work is obtainable, we can only give 
preference to the largest variety, saving that here we 
must think of future and possible as well present 
and actual demand. Therefore we prefer to secure aa 
solid and informative a volume as possible, since the 
vague popular interest will generally develop into 
something more of a desire for information, and the 
eaetmt of the information required will widen. If we 
have to provide, for example, a single book on a subject 
for which there is a predominating demand for elemen- 
tary popular information, let us remember that this 
will surely, sooner or later, be accompanied by a desire 
for deeper knowledge. We would probably waste 
our money if we purchased an advanced book at first — 
but let us endeavour, here also, to compromise and 
provide for developiug interest as much as possible. 

The ordet of representation is the concern of most 
Ubraries at one fame or another. As a rule we have so 
much to spend on books each month and each year, aad 
into this financial scheme we must fit our new provi- 
sions. We cannot buy everything we require at once ; 
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bome demands mn^t have prefeience, in regaid to date, 
over others. Which shall they he ? This is a matter 
of practical economics, on which it is undc&irahle to 
dogmatise. 

At first it would seem indisputable that the most 
important demands should he mot fii’st, and such, in 
general, is wise. But there are exceptions to every 
rule. In addition to the factor of importance there is 
the relative urgency of demands. As a rule there is 
little difference in the tune factor; in exceptional 
cases it may he all important. There are some subjects 
upon which books must be provided immediately or 
not at all, and such cases must have time prefeience 
over much more important but less urgent demands. 
At the same time care should be taken that the 
representation of urgent subjects does not prewewf 
the representation of the more valuable, but that it 
only ddays it, and, further, that any loss due to the 
delay is not greater than the gain resulting from the 
preference given to the more ugent demand. 

Urgency may arise from mtrinsic or extrinsic causes, 
that is to say, there may be reasons directly connected 
with the subject itself, or outside conditions leading to 
a particular degree of demand. For example, an 
epidemic of scarlet fever would be an intrinsio cause 
for urgency ; a University Extension course on any- 
thing (which was not already sufSoiently repiesented) 
an extrinsic one. We have no practical need to 
distinguish between intrinsic and extrinsic causes; 
they are both equally important to us. Nevertheless 
we must be able to recognise them or we would fail 
to appreciate the urgency. 

If an urgent demand is of tho same value as a non- 
urgent one it must be preferred, as must be the case, 
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needless to say, if it is of greater value. If the urgent 
demand is, on the other hand, of less value than the 
non-urgent one, whether it should he given time 
precedence will depend upon {a) the difference in 
value and (6) the degree of urgency. Of this there is 
no need to speak in detail. Every case must be con- 
sidered on its own merits, as in the following example : 

(а) The broad beau crop in the district is afflicted 
with blight and there are books (to be obtained) giving 
such information to the gardener as will enable him 
to clear the crop of it. It is a rare form of blight, of 
very irregular occurrence. Now, if the library is 
going to help the gardener in this matter at all, it 
must do so immediately. Delay will mean the loss 
of the crops ; next year there might be no blight. 
Only a very important alternative provision should 
be made before this, since, after all, the alternative is 
only being postponed for a short time. 

(б) It is certainly a matter of urgent importance 
that the cancer plague should be routed by improved 
dieting and the like, but the degree of urgency is not 
sufficient to justify this subject being preferred to 
others of greater value. If we can help the cancer 
sufferer to-day so much the better ; if not, we can stUi 
help him next month, next year— possibly fifty years 
hence. 



VI 

DEMAND AND 8UPPLY 


Ik the foregoing pages wo have looked upon demand 
as something separate from the supply of boi'ks, as 
indeed it is We have sought to discover upon what 
subjects people require infoiination and to what 
extent and in what proportion wo should provide it. 
When, as our next step, we wish to put our plans into 
operation we are obliged, however, to turn our atten- 
tion to the available supply of literature from which 
we must select that which we require. Is this supply 
adequate and proportionate ? 

At first sight it would appear that, since perhai)s 
90 per cent, of books are published in the belief that 
there is sufficient demand for them at least to pay 
their way, the mass and proportion of literature would 
be closely related to demand. And so it is — ^but 
chiefly only to tho volume of demand. As most 
publishing is a commercial venture, the success of 
which depends upon the number of copies sold, the 
vdm factor has relatively little influence upon the 
output of the press We lihraiians, however, comder 
the two factors as of equal impoidanoe and so it is 
only natural that the proportions of library stock and 
of published books should be different. 

So far as the small library, and in a general way tho 
larger one, is concerned this is not a matter of signifi- 
cance. The library purchases such a small percentage 
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of tlic output of books that even the least well 
*• published ” subject is, as a rule, given sufficient atten- 
tion for our rec[uireinents. It is only when the library 
makes special and unusual or extensive calls for books 
that the supply is found insufficient. 

Now, it must be realised that this section is doomed 
to be the least fruitful of any in this book, since the 
supply of books is a matter over which we have very 
little control. As a general rule u e have no alternative 
but to make the best of iii we can. There are, how’evor, 
a few ways by w'hioh wo can (a) either improve our 
opportunities for taking advantage of existing supply, 
or {b) improve it to meet our requirements 
ttt the first place our knowledge of the supply must 
bo as full and comprehensive as possible. In the 
ordinary way this is gained by studying reviews, 
bibliographies, catalogues and such like aids, but it 
will be quite clear to all of us that the more general 
the book, the greater the volume of demand for it, the 
more will it predominate in all these guides (except- 
ing the special bibliography) and the more will it 
overshadow or crowd out the special and limited 
publication. It is just these with which, in the present 
connection, we would keep in touch. For information 
concerning those it is obvious that we may have to 
examine obscure publications, the announcements of 
local or semi-private and private publishers (such as 
certain societies), and, in view of the range of our inter- 
ests, it is difficult for us to undertake this work. The 
“ In^h Catalogue,” excellent though it is, does not 
list anytMngiike all fcho books published ; “ l^itakor’s 
Reference Catalogue” includes only the standard oom- 
mercml publishing houses ; even the “Times literary 
Supplsmont ” is very far from being aU comprehensive. 
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It stajttdti to reason that just those books which are 
omitted may be required by the librarian who is trying 
to meet a special demand or to make comprehensive 
and detailed provision. A glance at the review pages 
of a specialised technical or scientific journal, for 
instance, will show the large number of valuable items, 
limited in their appeal, maybe, which never come 
before the public and the librarian in the oidinary 
way. 

At present it ue require one of these books or in- 
formation such as wiU only be found in them we have 
perforce to hunt through these journals, etc. (and even 
they are not complete). If om* time wiU not permit 
us to undertake this or to foUow it up until we arc 
successful the matter must be dropped, and, to that 
extent, the value of our stock will suffer. Could not 
something be done, either as a commercial proposi- 
tion or by co-operation (preferably the former), to save 
all this waste of time ? What is needed is a complete 
classified and annotated list of all books not in the 
“Times Literary Supplement” — ^since this may be 
taken as a good basis. Though quite the majority of 
these books arc not of any particular importance, 
the value and wide appeM of some is sufficient to 
justify tho experiment. 

Sectional bibliographies, particularly those dealing 
with current topics and recent publications, will ako 
^sist in this matter and should be encouraged. 

There is another unsatisfactory feature of most 
bibliographical aids (by which we mean material 
dealing with actual individual books, and include not 
only bibliographies but reviews and other critical and 
explanatory matter). It must be confessed that they 
are neither as thorough nor as well adapted to our 
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neediJ as we should desii'e. When we realise that the 
librarian seeks in lesviews, for example, information 
which may not be requii-ed by the general public wo 
can scarcely expect any great improvement in their 
utility as aids to book selection. 

In the following sections we shah perceive exactly 
what information we ieq_uii‘e and, though w'e have no 
claim for special attention hnm the periodical press, 
those who compile bibliographies, lists of best books 
and the like, spechiUy for tho use of librarians, should 
be asked to give us that mformation. Much of the 
work which has been done fails m part because the 
compilers are not sufficiently interested in such matters 
as, say, the exact class of reader for which a book is 
intended, tho degree of technical knowledge which it 
assumes, aaxd other factors 'which determine, not the 
actual worth of the book as a book, but its particular 
value to a particular library. We are not really so 
keen to krrow the “ best ” books as to find the most 
suitable and most serviceable. The book is, for us, an 
implement for satisfying demand— arrd there are 
purposes for which a blunt knife is best. 

Three ways in which the publication of desired 
works may bo secured are : 

(1) Publishers might be informed of our require- 
ments, with a 'riew to their arranging for desired books 
to be written and published. Readers wiU, of course, 
know that there is nothing unusual in this, and that, 
in fact, a oonsiderahle percentage of non-fiction writing 
is “ commissioned ” and undertaken at the suggestion 
of the publisher. Therefore if a librarian perceives the 
need for a particular work and approaches a suitable 
publisher it is quite possible that, if the proposal is 
oonuaeroially worth while, the gap will be filled for him. 
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If several libraries happened to seek the same book 
and if they could find some moans of getting in touch 
with one another, the publisher would naturally be 
more ready to listen to the suggestion. 

(2) If the need for a work is sufficiently general to 
secure the co-operation of sufficient libraries there is 
no reason why libraries should not undertake its 
publication themselves. As a practical proposition 
there is not much likelihood either of librarians co- 
operaturg to this extent or of there not being a publisher 
willing to issue so generally needed a work, but the 
method is there should it be needed. Such a proceed- 
ing would seem well worth while, however, in the case 
of old non-copyright or other works which publishers 
refuse or neglect to issue in suitable library editions, or 
which have been allowed to go out of print. 

(3) By assisting and co-operating with societies and 
other agencies which are publishing books which 
though of value are too limited in their appeal to secure 
publication in the ordinary way. 

As librarians whose duty it is to spend a very limited 
income to the best advantage to aparticular community 
we must distinguish between those works which we 
ourselves need and those which, though desirable and 
valuable in themselves, are not required by our particu- 
lar community. Where there is a demand in the 
district, even though it be smaller than would justify 
the expense in the ordinary way, we should cer*tainly 
bear our share in making the publication possible. On 
the other hand when the works proposed to be issued 
are not of use to us we should be very reluctant to 
neglect other needed provisions m their favour. 

Many publishing organisations and societies are only 
able to carry on with tho support of public libraries, 
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and whenever (bhall wo say, “ if ever ”) a library has a 
fcuffioiont income to enable it to subbcribe to them 
without prejudice to more legitimate provisions it 
bhould certainly do so. Otherwise, however, we can 
only ask ouiselves first whether our readers do or 
might require the publications. 

On the whole, as aforesaid, we will find that most of 
the books W'e require ate available^ and that all that 
is nocessaiy is search for them. To help us in this 
we cannot have too many good bibliographical publica- 
tions, nor can we afford to neglect any meajrs of making 
oureolvcs acquamted with as many and as various 
books as possible. Of literature — and here we do not 
mean pure literature but writings on all manner of 
things, from pigs to prhices, earrings to eschatology 
■—no knowledge is useless to the librarian. 

1 fio far as tho “ woiks ” aie oonoemed. Suitable editions aie 
quite a diSeient mattei. 



vn 

THE INDIVIDUAL BOOK 


Althotoh we regard the library, as a whole, as an 
institution designed to meet adequately and propor- 
tionately the needs of the public, we should nevci 
forget that we work by means of the individual book. 
The value of the library depends upon the one work 
which enables it at each particular point to come into 
contact with demand, or, in other words, to function. 
The library does not and cannot function as an entity, 
but only as a collection of active elements Each 
individual demand is met by an individual book (or 
by several books used together), so that — in no imcer- 
tain manner — ^the strength of the whole can be no more 
than the strength of the parts. 

Needless to say, the assembling of books in a library, 
bringing into juxtaposition related, supplementary and 
complementary material, will strengthen the value of 
the individual book. This sj^tematic union of the 
units of knowledge, whereby they gain in value and 
utility, is one of the functions of the library. This, 
however, cannot seriously affect the main argument, 
that no matter how thoroughly and scientifically the 
library is btulded its quality is the aggregate of the 
qualities of the single hooks provided. A good house 
cannot be constructed of shoddy bricks. 

!nierefore it is of the utmost importance that we 
should pay full attention to the quality of each sin^e 
item of stock, and also to its suitability for our particu- 
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lar purpose and in relation to other provisions. M 
that has preceded this has concerned the need or other- 
■wise of providing certain information, etc We have 
made our decision, turned to the available supply of 
literature and now wish to select from it those hoofe 
which will supply our needs. 

The first point, however, is that the considoiation 
of the relative merits of individual works can only 
arise when there is more than one book capable of 
meeting our needs The need for information over- 
rides all other considerations If we want a book on, 
say, a particular type of internal combustion engine, 
we must have it, even if the best book is a very bad 
one An excellent book on something not quite the 
same is no more use than a wonderful volume on 
orange-growing would be, If there were only one 
book, even though it were printed on bad paper, had 
no index nor illustrations, were issued by a badly 
biassed firm and otherwise most undesirable, we should 
stiH either have to purchase it or leave that particular 
demand unsatisfied. 

Again, where there are two or more books which 
answer our requirements to a differing extent we must 
select that one which accords most completely with 
our needs, apart from other considerations Por 
example, should we find half the information we 
require in an excellently written and produced volume 
and aU in another otherwise unsatisfactory work, the 
latter should have preference, since, primarily we are 
seeking not to provide good books, but to meet 
demands, which the latter will enable us to do and 
the former will not, 

When, however, there are two or many books, any 
of which would answer equally well our definite 
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iec[uuementt), wo will evaluate thorn with a view to 
choosing the moK.t useful addition to our hbrary, and 
lor this purpose we require coitain general principles 
ol boob evaluation 

These may be grouped into three classes . 

(a) Those concerning the matter of the book 
(h) Those concerning its authorship, and 
{() Those concoming the physical make-up of the 
book 

It should be remembered that the following does 
not necessaiily apply to works other than those the 
puiposo of which is to convey information Other 
works — of aeslhetic or spiritual value, such as poetry, 
fiction, books on certain aspects of religious thought, 
etc — call for special principles to be noted later. 
Clearly no one would dream of judging an imaginative 
blank verso drama by the first principle by which we 
judge informative books, for it is : 

That the information given should be as accnrajte and 
rdiabk as possible 

No writer is infallible, few books, if any, are abso- 
lutely accurate in every detail — ^few themes, in fact, 
admit of such accuracy. But there is a diffeience 
between that degree of trustworthiness for which we 
can reasonably ask and the frequent careless or 
deliberate maoouraoies to be found in some books. 
Therefore, if we have reason to believe — on the strength 
of personal knowledge, reviews, or other information — 
that a work embodies an unjustifiable percentage of 
error, we should be very hesitant in purchasing it. 
If we have no choice, there being no other work meeting 
the demand, it would seem fair to note in the work 
whatever reliable information of its inaccuracies, etc , 
we poss^sed, since by that means we would minimise 
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tlie danger of wi’ong or misleading infoimation being 
circulated 

When considering the opinions ol levwvs, however, 
it is desirable that we should use some dibcretion. It 
is very easy for the expert (or the inexpert, who are 
often more ready to indulge in this behaviorrr) to find 
faults of detail which do not at all seriously affect its 
value, though a long list of them might well give the 
impression that the work w'as valueless. The faults 
which we consider most heinous arc those which 
expose the lack of any grasp of fundamentals, of 
thorough knowledge of the theme, or of its recent 
developments— not the slight lapses of the undoubted 
authority, nor typographical or other mechanical 
inaccuracies. 

Secondly, with due regard to the scope of the work, 
the infmmtion should be complete and conveyed mth 
propear balance. By this we mean that the author 
should have attempted honestly to fulfil the promises 
set forth concerning the ground to be covered. Thus, 
a work which pretends to embrace certain connected 
aspects of a subject, but instead omits one or more of 
them, may be very und^irable in that it might lead 
to the supposition that such aspect is non-existent 
or unimportant. We should ask for the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but tho truth. Of course the 
whek truth on any subject could be given in no one 
book, but, just as the witness’s oath fe designed to 
eliminate such wilM omission of fact as might destroy 
the value of all the evidence, so we must require that 
metaure of completeness that the scope of the book 
leads us to expect. This might be suanmarised by 
saving that books should be as complete and thorough 
as the scope and nature of the work leads us to expect. 
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The ill-balanced work, when particular aspects or 
details are dealt with out of proportion to other parts 
of the author’s theme, is not without ite serious dis- 
advantage. 

Needless to say, when we are particularly in need of 
the infonnation which is given in an incomplete work, 
or which the author elaborates disproportionately, 
that particular work might well answer our purposes 
admirably The forgomg only applies when wo desiie 
infonnation on the whole field of the work, 

(3) So far as is possible fact should be di'diu^uished 
from ofir loti, and unless we specially desire to repre- 
sent opinion we should prefer the work which concerns 
itself with facts For example, should we require a 
book on cancer, a general work dealing with the 
pathology and etiology of the disease, with a dis- 
interested summary and discussion of the various 
theories as to its nature and cure, will alone prove 
satisfactory; the works of advocates of particular 
theories would not answer the general demand, thouglr 
they may be valuable supplementary purchase. 
Similarly, on such a matter as the Beferendum, a 
general account of the proposals, giving a history of 
its operation in various countries and for different 
purposes, and a review of its supposed advantages 
and disadvantages should be bought first Works 
advocating the Referendum, and those taking the 
opposite side, should only be provided later. 

The deliberate presentation of opinion as though 
it were fact is another matter akin to the wilful dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation of the truth. Unless such 
books are required as representing one side of a con- 
troversy or for such other reasons, the librarian is well 
advised to avoid them. If it is impossible to do with* 
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out them without prejudicing representation, there 
is a strong case for informing the reader of the hm 
of the work (so far as it is possible to do so with 
the authority of outside evidence such as reviews, 
etc.,— naturally the librarian hesitates to express his 
personal opinion about books of this character). For 
example, if a writer sought to prove that the Alsatians 
desired German (or French) rule and the librarian 
knew of, say, two independent reviews saying that the 
case was “ proved ” by “ doctoring ” statistics, the 
librarian would do no harm and might do considerable 
good if he inserted copies of these reviews at the 
beginning of the book, thus warning the reader of the 
author’s bias. The same object may be attained by 
providing another book chaEenging the first author’s 
statements, when the reader of one would be referred, 
by a note, to the other. 

It must be remembered, however, that the reader of 
two sides of a controversy need be no nearer to the 
truth than if ho read only one. If Jones tries to prove 
that green is blue and Smith that it is orange, the two 
writers nright cancel one another yet still leave the 
real nature of the colour improved. We are always 
being told “ to read both sides of a question ’’—whereas 
we would be better advised to leave bdh sides alone and 
seek to get the basic facta and common ground. As 
librarians, therefore, we should seek to enable our 
readers to approach aU controversial questions from 
this direction by providing first and foremost the 
general, disinterested hook. 

(4) The dale of the information is a factor of im- 
portance, greater in some subjecte thim others, but 
always to be considered. 

If we are buying a book in order to provide recently 
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acquired knowledge iho date is, naturally, all im- 
portant. Even if the “ up-to-date ” book is not so 
good as an earlier one we must obtain it, since it is 
only the new information, which is lacking in the 
earlier and better book, that we require. 

If, on the other hand, it is not the new information 
that we require, we must try to arrive at an average 
of values, in this way : 

What proportion of the new information is lacking 
in the older book ? 

What proportion of the older information is lacking 
in the new one ? 

What aro the other advantages of the one book as 
compared with the other 1 

If the older book contains a greater amount of the 
information (old and new) that we require than the 
new one does, unless the new information is more 
important or modifies or supersedes the old, we should 
prefer the old if otherwise it is a better work. 

If, however, the new information is all important 
we must not buy the old work. 

Again, if the new work contains as much information 
as the old but is so inferior in other respects that the 
older work is likely to prove more valuable, we should 
again prefer the old one. 

Up-to-dateness can become a fetish. We can 
exaggerate the importance of the new facts. Though 
in many subjects their significance is great, in others 
the date of a work may be comparatively unimportant. 

Each subject must be considered carefully on its own 
merits. We should, of course, endeavour to keep 
OUT libraries as well abreast of the times as possible, 
but it will not pay to do this at the expense of the 
general body of knowledge. We must remember that 
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the reader who requires the latest information has 
at one time needed that general knowledge of his 
subject which he is now supplementing In most 
subjects the new information is the last rung of the 
ladder to be climbed by the student and inventor. 
Unless we wish to collect inaccessible top rungs wo 
must take care to provide the bottom paats of the 
ladders too. 

Disoiimination must guide us in this matter. Our 
libraries should neither be enthely post-wai nor 
entirely pre-war, since we need to repiescnt propor- 
tionately the valuable of aU times 

(5) The book selected must be that which, by reason of 
its style, nature, and comprehensiveness, is most suitable 
/or our farUauhir purposes. The “ variety of demand ” 
has been dealt with in a previous chapter, and aH that 
needs be stressed now is that the book selected should 
answer the particular “ variety ” of demand to meet 
which it is being provided If we desire a popular 
work on a branch of science and may choose between 
(a) a really good book which is semi-technical, that 
is to say, written for the student but sufficiently 
readable to appeal to a few, but not the majority of 
our general readers, and {b) a not so good, though 
satisfactory, genuinely popular work, the latter should 
be chosen, as it will answer more fully the “ variety " 
of demand for which it is intended, 

It may be possible, when we wish to satisfy two 
varieties of demand, to compromise by the purchase 
of such books, but we should be careful lest we fall 
between two stools and satisfy neither variety 
adequately. 

(6) When the subject is such that its practice differs 
in various countries we should promde booh deeding 
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vMh the niethods usually followed in our own counit y^ 
tmlesg, of course, we wish specifically to repie&ent 
foreign procedure. Those hooks on social aaid legal 
questions, and, to less extent, en^neoring, manu- 
factures, and other similar mattois which are written 
from the English standpoint, are obviously of great 
utility to English readers, Amoiican works to the 
American public, etc. 

T.iTre most rules, however, this must be applied 
judiciously. When the foreign work is definitely 
better and the differences in practice only slight, preier 
the better work — e g on some branches of engineering 
there are valuable American publications for which 
there are no English equivalents These should 
certainly be purchased. Furtheimore, especially when 
selecting supplementary stock, the comparative value 
of foreign works is great. If we wish for any reason 
to supply two works of the same type and on the same 
subject there is a strong case for the foreign woik 
(only, as a rule, the American or Colonial, because of 
the language question), since thereby we are helping 
to disseminate the knowledge and experience of others, 
with undoubted possibilities of benefit to our readers. 

The danger which we would avoid is that of repre- 
senting inadequately the English (or national) point of 
view and practice. As so many American publications 
are very well produced, thorough (if sometimes unin- 
spired or “ over inspired ”) and of a wider range of 
interest than our own, there is always a danger of 
forgetting that on some matters we must first of all 
have our own literature. For example, an American 
history of trades unionism will naturally deal more 
fully with the progress of the movement in the United 
States and less thoroughly with English unions. So, 
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unlesb TO are seeldiig a hfetory of trades unionism in 
America we should prefer an English book, and so on. 

The authorship of a hook is often an indication of its 
value— but not always. Even Homer may no4 and 
tho woKtt writer may write one masterpiece. Therefore 
the reputation of the writer is not an mvariable ciiteiion 
of the worth of a particular book It is a factor to be 
considered but not an invariable guide. So far as is 
possible, thorefor’e, the book itself is that •which we 
should jirdge— tho personality and qualifications of 
tho author being considered only as evidence confirm* 
ing a decision, or settling a doubt, or to which we have 
recourse when examination of the book w impossible 
or impracticable, or when we have insufircient know- 
ledge or evidence to make our decision otherwise. 
Professor Bigwig might write a very poor, stodgy un- 
readable, biassed and out of date work on a subject 
that Mr. Nobody might exporurd admirably. Wo 
should be unjust to the latter and to our public if we 
preferred the former book on the strength of the 
Professor’s reputation, which may have been gained by 
quite different work, or which may, in fact, be spurious. 

The fact remains, however, that those exceptions, 
noted above, when the authorship of a book must 
guide us in selection are of constant occurrence ; the 
working day of the librarian is so full that he cannot 
give every book his personal attention, and the opinions 
of the reviewer are not always sufficient or all embrac- 
ing. So, though, as before stated, most boobs should 
undoubtedly be judged as though they were anonymous, 
in practice we must accept the general laws of probabil- 
ity— that a man who has written one (or more) good 
books ■will not write a bad one, that an authority, 
if perhaps conservative, will at least be honest and 
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thorough, that once a fool is always a fool, and so on. 
Therefore the more we know of an author’s past work 
and writings the safer will be our decisions concerning 
any new book he may issue. Only let us beware of 
too great a prediliction for the “ authority.” Even 
these people must begin sometimes— and quite often 
they never better the work with which they ^uned 
their reputation. The best books often come from 
unlikely or unbiown raters. 

There are, nevertheless, certain questions which we 
may ask of any author. 

(1) Is he writing with special knowledge, as a result 
of personal research— in short, offering an original 
work— or is his book merely a compilation of facts 
which are ah’eady available in other publications 1 

For instance, iff it be a book on a branch of science, 
does it record the results of the author’s experiments 
{or of those of others of which he h^ new information), 
or does it summarise or bring together the published 
records of various experiments with which he may or 
may not have had any personal connection ; it if be 
a histojy has the author himself gone to the documents 
and other sources, or used only printed historical 
works, and so on. 

Now it by no means toHows that the first-hand work 
is preferable to the compilation. There is a tendency 
to assume that this is so, which apart from the question 
of the library’s need may not be Justified altogether. 
It is argued that the first-hand work is more likely to 
be correct, since naturally at each step from the source 
iliere are opportunities for the introduction of error, 
but it should also be remembered that tho comparison 
and evaluation of original work and research which 
may (though it may not) be performed by the com- 
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reading and, generally, broaden and illuminate ihe 
outiook of tke man in the street. 

The nature of the qualifications which we should 
require faom an author depends upon the subject and 
the type of the book. It will be obvious that know- 
ledge of a mbjeef may be of different kinds, according 
to the interests and standpoints of the people concerned. 
For example, a professor of economics, a traveller, 
and a Hungarian peasant, could all be concerned with 
the same subject, “ agricultural conditions in Hun- 
gary,” and though each would have knowledge which 
the other did not have, though un.ite 

or speak with autb'^’^ ' * -i li_.»,^ferre<i 

. 'bhie-i monographs. Naturally, 
uub compiler of a serviceable and reliable 
work must have as great and probably a greater 
general grasp of his subject than the actual investiga- 
tor whose work he must be qualified to judge. 

The most important point is, however, that in most 
matters the library requires the compilation and does 
not want the specialist’s work. On the majority of 
subjects the library can only provide “ general ” worlm 
and these again will be to a different degree technical- 
advanced, moderately advanced, elementary — 
theoretical, or popular. Whatever the nature of the 
book, nevertheless, we must ask for a competent com- 
piler, definitely and indutibly qualified by knowledge 
of his subject. Because a book is frankly popular it 
does not Mow that limited knowledge on the part 
of the writer will suffice to produce an adequate work. 
Yet it is just the popular general book that is so often 
written % an incompetent writer, since it seems— 
and, in fact, if we are not too critical, so easy to 
write. Any reasonably intelligent man, with a fair 
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for example, though (a« a general assumption) a 
Fascist would he he&t qualified to write an intimate 
account of the Fascist Movement in Italy, his personal 
position would preclude him from writing a general 
account of the ethical basis of the Fascist idea. This 
could only come from an “outsider,” Similarly a 
farmer is loss likely to appreciate the place of agii- 
culture in national industrial welfare than an economist 
who has, maybe, never even seen a plough. 

Physical Chabaotbb op the Book. 

Th§ selectaj^hg^ng judged the matter and the 
These two qualities are fibt-pd. ono factor he will con- 
points arise out of this. . • -n-the 

{a) A satisfactory compilation which is well written, 
readable, and of appeal to the class of reader for whom 
it is intended is much to be preferred to an original or 
“ authoritative ” work by one who has not mastered 
the art of suiting his manner to his public and which 
therefore will not be read or understood as the other 
would be. 

(6) An able “ generalise!* ” who can frequently 
more than compensate for any lack of personal know- 
ledge by his ability to bring a subject into its true 
relations with knowledge in general is a very valuable 
man whom we cannot afford to neglect. We may not 
depend upon his writings for the actual body of kuow- 
ledge to be given in the library, but such a man can 
arouse interest, initiate fruitful lines of thought and 

1 There are exceptions to every rule. Some very excellent books 
have beea writlcn to order by those who, until the actual work, 
had no knowledge of or interest in the subject with which they 
deal. If the author (»uld name one or two publications known 
to him as bang so written he doubts whether his statement would 
be credited, so admirable and “aatboritative ” are the books. 
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oui readers hare physical characteristics also, and 
■with maaiy these embrace bad eyesight. Prom a 
point of view of service alone this is important since if 
a reader cannot read a book without serious incon- 
venienco for him that book scarcely exists. 

The value of illustrations depends upon the nature 
of the book. Often they form an intrinsic part of the 
matter and must then be adeq^uate. 

An index is in informative books a necessity, especi- 
ally in books of reference value. 

Of the value of bibliographies, too, there can be no 
question. The " select ” bibli^'^’ ~ •d’’'" 

list ” is. however viewpoints would be 

« : .V uitierent. Strictly speaking, in fact, they would 
mt deal with the same subject, though they would 
seem to do so. Therefore we should be sure that the 
writer’s qualifications are applicable not only to the 
general subject but to the particular aspect of it. 
To give a further example—it is not sufficient to say 
that A is an authority on the violin, since he may, in 
actuality, be only an authority on its history, or on 
the construction of violins, or on -violin playing, etc., 
etc., and there is no reason necessarily to assume that 
an expert in cme branch has any special qualifications 
to write on another, though quite possibly he may have. 
Such assumptions are quite frequently made, neverthe- 
less. 

If we designate the foregoing as the “ inclusive ” 
aspect of qualifications, there is also the “ exclusive ” 
aspect, by which we mean that special knowledge of 
one branch of a subject may even be a positive objec- 
tion to his work on other aspects. This applies only 
to certain matters where the special ■viewpoint is 
likely to lead to bias, prejudice or lack of proportion. 
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REIVIARKS ON SELECTION IN SrECIAL 
SUBJECTS 

It will be seen that the following chapter deals only 
with a few of the many groups of subjects calling for 
sneci'’^ ^ intended only to ilustrate 

manner of a book there is 

aider— its physical character. By this we meair^lfe 
purely mechanical questions of make up, print, paper, 
binding, illustrations, etc. These factors can appreci- 
ably add to or detract from the value of a work, and 
given two or more publications of equal merit, so far as 
the information contained in them is concerned, they 
will decide which is to be purchased and which avoided. 
At the outset, however, let it be stated that the con- 
tents of a book are the prime consideration. A badly 
produced but well written book is always to be pre- 
ferred to a well produced badly written one. The 
physical character of the publication must be the last 
thing to be considered, our first need being to provide 
the information, etc., required. 

Since the physical make-up of a book is more part 
of bibliography than book selection it is unnecessary 
to be detailed. Four points may be mentioned: 
type, illustrations, the index, and bibliograpMes. 

The type should be clear, well spaced, even more 
important, well leaded and sufficiently large. This 
concerns u« particularly since we must remember that 
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OUT readers have physical characteristics also, and 
with many these embrace bad eyesight. Erom a 
point of view of service alone this is important since if 
a reader cannot read a book without serions incon- 
venionco for him that book scarcely exists. 

The value of illustrations depends upon the mture 
of the book. Often they form an intrinsic part of the 
matter and must then be adequate. 

An index is in informative books a necessity, especi- 
ally in books of reference value. 

Of the value of bibliographies, too, there can be no 
question. The “ select ” bibhogsaphy or the " readlrig 
list ” is.^ however, generally of more utility than the 
“ iiiil ” bibliography, saving to a minority of students. 

Let it be repeated, however, that physical character- 
istics are of secondary importance in book selection. 
We are apt to confuse practical library economics with 
book selection, to think too much of whether a book 
will stand a certain amount of wear, whether it will 
rebind, etc., etc. Of course we must not neglect these 
matters, but they do not belong to the province of 
book selection. There service is the first and last aim, 
and the clumsily cased, unbindable volume may give 
better service than many a calf encased monument of 
the binder’s skill. 
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REMARKS ON SELECTION IN SRECIAL 
SUBJECTS 

It win be seen that the following chapter deals only 
with a few of the many groups of subjects calling for 
special treatment. It is intended only to illustrate 
how these groups may be approached, and how far we 
need to give them unusual consideration, and to amplify 
to some extent our previous argument, since we are 
here able to deal more appropriately with matters 
of general significance. 

The Fike and Literaey Aetr. 

Not so long ago, in the course of a general discussion, 
between friends, of political difficulties, it was remarked, 
very wisely, that an immense number of our difficulties, 
misfortunes and contentions are solely due to loose 
thinking, to the careless application of terms, and an 
inability, or lack of desire, to see things “whole.” 
In few fields of human activity is this more noticeable 
(though, of course, it is not pretended that the results 
are of such importance as in other matters such as 
economic problems) as in the criticism and evsduatidn 
of all branches of Mteratuie and the arts. If we 
librarians wish to view our problems thoroughly and 
dispassionately it is our duty to recognise and avoid 
this loose thinking wherever possible, since it must 
affect the real and ultimate value of our work. It 

I2fi 
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cannot bo asserted that such discussion is outside our 
province— have we not said before that above all the 
librarian, must be a judge of judges, a critic of critics 1 
The outstanding example, and one from which a 
host of misunderstandings and “ differences of opinion ” 
arises, is the omission to realise that all works of art 
(including literary compositions) can and must be 
judged according to two standards— absolute and 
historical. In other words, if wo take an artist’s work, 
we can judge it as art pure and simple m relation only 
to current standards of art and irrespective of any other 
consideration (this being “absolute” valuation) or 
we can judge it in relation to the development of that 
particular branch of art, taking into consideration 
such matters as the limitations of period, environment, 
technical knowledge, etc., under which the artist 
laboured. When we are judging the man we must 
give these latter factors first consideration. The 
artist who, with scarcely any materials to help him, 
with no school or tradition to guide him, and the opposi- 
tion and lack of appreciative understanding of his 
contemporaries to hinder him, yet produces work 
decidedly superior to that of his age must undoubtedly 
be considei-ed a greater man than one who produces 
equally good work at a lator date, when he can benefit 
by the experience of his predecessors. But there can 
be no doubt that the artistic value of his work is not 
necessarily so great as that of the average work of a 
later generation. Any competent art student at, 
say, the Slade or Heatherly’s, could, if he wished, 
paint pictures as good as those of Giotto, but that 
does not in the least detract from Giotto’s greatness. 
If we consider Giotto’s work by historical standards 
we must admit it to be great ; if we judge it by absolute 
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artistic standards, it must be accoxmled rudimentary 
and of second or third rate value. These two opinions, 
one of Giotto and the other of Giotto’s work, are equally 
sound, and in no way incompatible. Far from it, in 
all the subjects of literary and artistic criticism there 
not only can but mtfsi be two such distinct Judgments, 
each with its distinct basis of criticism. The fact 
that the greatest men have produced work which, 
notwithstanding their historical limitations, is in the 
first rank, when Judged by absolute standards, does 
not affect the argument, and only tends to emphasise 
their greatness. When, however, we are considering 
men who are not of this surpassing genius, the point 
is one of distinct importance. Lack of distinction 
between historical and absolute valuations is re- 
sponsible for evils double-edged in their power to 
wound. Whenever a professor or a critic, without 
stating his standpoint, hails as a great man one whose 
work we cannot recognise as great by present-day 
standards, our faith in his Judgment is shaken, and 
wo are prejudiced against both the man and his work. 
If the critic had made his attitude clear, telling clearly 
that, though he himself recognised that the man’s 
worh was not great, the mm and his endeavour were, 
we would be fair and sympathetic towards it. Yet 
instances of this confusion are of daily occurrence. 

As librarians, however, we are not so much concerned 
with the morasses into which the weE-meaning critic 
may wander as with the fact that since these subjects 
can be Judged in two distinct ways, they are also to 
be approached in two ways. In short, there wiB be 
two kinds of demand for them — ^the historical and the 
absolute. Very probably the bulk of these demands 
will come from the same people— -ho who is interested 
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in the purely artistic merit of paiating cannot be 
devoid of curiosity as to the history of that art— but 
for purposes of representation the distinction has 
value. 

In the first place we will otherwise have a tendency to 
overestimate the historical side. Particularly in litera- 
ture’- the greater part of systematic study follows 
historical lines, aesthetic and artistic conridcrations 
and the basis of appreciation taldng a very secondary 
place. Instruction in literary judgment and apprecia- 
tion is, of course, a very difficult matter, and the 
historical method is simplicity itself {for the instractor, 
at any rate), but though that is an explanation it is 
not an excuse. We would not minimise the importance 
of historical knowledge as an aid to the real appreciation 
of literature or art, but when it is elevated to the 
position of an end in itself it becomes a positive danger, 
since the only purpose of such study can be artistic, 
and not academic. Though their taste might not be 
so good, those who have not eirjoyed the doubtful 
advantage of a systematic “ course ” of literature are 
more likely to pursue it for its own sake as an art and 
as a path to intellectual development and plcasme. 
We therefore assert as a defirrite principal that, though 
the work of historical interest should not be passed 
over, the greater the absolute value of a work (in- 
dependent of all historical considerations) the stronger 
its daims to representation in a library (subject, of 
course, to previously stated principles concerning the 
volume of demand, etc.). 

’ lii art the historical side has not been given such emphasis for 
the simple reason that most organised instruction in art is practical, 
and to the practitioner of an art absolute artistic vahies are clearly 
more important and obvious than historical cousidwatious. 
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This coQtentioa attacks that old text book fallacy 
that “ all works mentioned in the standard histories 
of litoratnre should find a place in every library ” — ^in 
every reasonably large library, certainly — since they 
would only represent a just portion of a big stock of 
literary works — ^but in a small library, certmnly not. 
If the standard literary history listed 600 works and 
the whole English literature section comprised only, 
say, 600 volumes, it would be quite wrong to fill the 
section with works many of which are only of historical 
interest. A part of the 500 would, of course, bo worls 
of absolute value — a large part, maybe, but not so 
high a proportion as some would pretend. Of works 
published before Shakespeare’s time it is doubtful 
whether len would, on a basis of absolute literary value, 
deserve inclusion in a stock of 500, but the standard 
history mentions a good many more than this. 

The argument that they should all be included, “ as 
the student of the history of literature would need 
them and expect to find them in the library,” is based 
upon a wrong idea of the function of the library, which 
should serve not the student only, but the whole 
community. So long as modem works of a certain 
literary merit are unrepresented the small library can 
have no place for works of less merit and less present- 
day appeal, even though they were by men whom, for 
historical considerations, we would rank as much 
greater than the modem authors. 

Secondly, apart from the question of their relative 
importance, it should be realised that there always 
does exist this double demand. A subject is not 
properly represented unless both the historical and 
the absolute demands are proportionately satisfied. 
This applies equally to most subjects apart from 
1 
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lileraiure and ait, and is only another way of saying 
that the history of any topic is an essential part of 
that to])ie and full representation will include it 
Thei’e may ho, liowevor, cases wheie this waining is 
necessary— for example, a history of painting must 
be accompanied by works giving examples of pictures, 
not necessaiily only such as will amplify the history, 
but such as will meet the lequirements of those 
concerned only with artistic values (see later) and 
vice versa. 

Another source of critical confusion is neglect to 
dissociate, from the works of certain artists, interests 
and values which are neither artistic nor concerned with 
the history of aii. Upon these ulterior matters the 
total merit or value of the artist’s work may depend, 
and attempts to lump together all these factors in a 
judgment of the art or the artist will once more serve 
to discredit the critic and confuse the ordinary man 
For example, in the work of a religious poet the 
religious element might he of prime significance and 
the poetic element of slight interest. The result of 
this fusion of factors might be great religious poetry 
and very poor verse. Similarly, Blake is a mystic of 
considerable importance, but a very mediocre, badly- 
equipped painter. 

In such instances the art is merely the medium used 
by the writer or the artist ; their work is not of con- 
siderable value to the student or appreciator of poetry 
and painting, but to the religious or mystic mind 
Wherever such an ulterior or extra-artistic element 
is of the greater importance we should realise that 
when providing these works we are answering not 
ariasric but religious demands (or whatever else it 
may be). 
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The Pike Abts, 

Books on many branches of the fine att can be divided 
roughly into two classes — explanatory and expository A 
By “explanatory” works we moan all books abmt 
the art— history, criticism, biography, practical and 
instraotional works, etc ; by “ expository ” we mean 
those which give actual examples of the art. The 
majority of art books belong, of course, to both 
categories, since the Mstory or biography is usually 
illustrated with “expository” material, ie. illustra- 
tions. Many, however, do not belong to both categories 
(e.g. the original editions of RusHn’s “ Modem Printers ” 
were imUlustrated), in others one purpose predominates, 
or is more or less adequately dealt with (e g. most of 
the Studio numbers are predominantly expository; 
most explanatory works published before the adoption 
of modem photo blocks, and many issued since, are 
quite useless as “ expositions ” of art, and so on). 

What we need to remember is that (with the excep- 
tion to be noted shortly) both explanatory and ex- 
pository works should be provided and that, naturally, 
we can do with more exposition than explanation.® 
The person who is interested in, say, Rembrandt, will 
be better served by a number of good reproductions 
of his works than by an unillustrated (or badly 
illustrated) book about that artist. He will, of course, 

® A simikr subdivision will apply to all matters wbexe the subject 
itself can be presented in book form— e.g poetry. Other subjects 
do not admit of this subdivision—^ g. all books on engineering or 
poKtiml economy must be explanatory (in the sense in which the 
term is now used). 

® As another instance of this, nothing looks more foolish than to 
see in a libK^ry critical woiks devoted to an author whose actual 
writings are missing. 
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be best served by both, and therefore to give both 
should be om‘ aim. Tliis statement is based upon the 
assumption, which will be true in 999 cases out of 1,000, 
that unless the library can give the reader the means to 
acquaint himself with an artist’s work he must remain 
ignorant of it. Therefore the exception is when there 
is another good expository agency available, such as, 
for example, an art gallery specialising in a particular 
school or with an unusually representative selection of 
an artist’s works. In such a case the demand would 
be greater for books “ explanatory ” of the contents 
of this gallery. Such cases are very exceptional. 

As a very general rule, then, we need plenty of good 
illustrations above all else in our art sections. Well 
illustrated explanatory books are to be preferred, but 
when the b^t of these histories and critical writing 
etc,, are Mt weE iEustrated they require supplementii^ 
by separate expository works. For purposes of 
exposition Ulustrations, let it be repeated, must be 
good. It may be impossible to find at aE or to provide 
out of a limited income altogether satisfactoijy lEustra- 
tions of aE desired artists, but we should look for the 
foEovnng desiderata : 

(1) lEustrations should be sufficiently large to 
exhibit detaE and to give some idea of the artist’s 
technical methods. Nothing smaEer than the fuE 
pa^ of a crown 8vo book is of much use, and this is 
quite the minimum. As, however, foEo works are, 
by reason of their size and weight, of limited utEity, 
the general pubEo wEl be best served by the various 
quarto sizes, 

(2) They should give a true reproduction of the 
original. For this reason photogravures, coEotypes, 
and even process bloote and other photoprints are to 
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be preferred to line drawings, engi’avings,^ etc , since 
there is inevitably some doparturo from the origiiral 
line when the hand of another comes between the 
original and the illustration For this reason accurate 
colour reproductions are preferable to black and 
white illustrations, since a good colour print will more 
closely approach the original of a pamting. But 
bad colour prints are further from it than the black 
and white ones. They are, in fact, an injustice to the 
artist. With a black and white illustration the student 
sees that there is no attempt to suggest colouring, 
whereas with a bad colour block he may imagine that 
the artist was really guilty of such atrocities. The 
three-colour block system can give satisfactory results 
but the slightest variation in the inking will absolutely 
ruin the colour values ® and so care must be exercised 
hr the selection of books so illustrated. Foolish 
attempts to give a canvas texture to a print and such- 
like devices favoured by some popular publishers in 
no way add to and may detract considerably from tho 
value of a reproduction. 

(c) The illustrations of a parliicular school or by arr 
individual artist should be as representative of the 
artist’s best work as possible, and it is very desirable that 
the various phases of an artist’s work should find a 
place. This is, of course, not a matter over which 
the librarian has a great deal of control ; it is largely 
the affair of the publisher. The remark is principally 
mtended to remind librarians that, other things being 

1 Engiavinga will be provided, needless to say, as examples of 
that art. 

® An example of this will be foimd in some of Black’s colour 
books, where the beautiful illustrations of the wlier editions are, 
in the later issues, spoiled by the use of tho wroi^ inks. 
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ociual, the ■sjjecial monograph i& to be avoided until he 
posbcsses a general work. For example, the volume of 
Botticelli's Dante illustrations should certainly not be 
purchased before a good general book. 

This effects the small library more than the larger 
one, where a&_a rule there is room for a large part of the 
suitable reproductions of aB the more notable artists. 
K certain amount of duplication is unavoidable, though 
it must bo homo in miird that two volumes with 24 
plates in each (for example) of which 12 aio duplicate 
mproduotions only amounts to 30 in all, not 48. This, 
like much else in these pages, may seem obvious, but 
we have known “ additional ” art books that only add 
in reality two or three examples, and unless the pur- 
chase is justified by the text alone it is clearly uncalled 
for (unless it is a ease of deliberate duplication to 
cope with a large volume of demand— which is really 
not often the case where art books are concerned. 
Good art is always of appeal ; the reader can afford to 
wait a little while as a rule, if thereby the range of the 
provision is widened), 

S&dptwe has often been considerably mder-tepve- 
sentod by libraries. The appeal of this art may not be 
BO great in this country as in, say, Italy but it is 
increasing and cannot be ne^ected. We fear, however, 
that this neglect is not seldom due to the fact that 
the finest and most universally popular subject by 
which the sculptor is attracted is the human figure. 
Though we are not necessarily puritanical we have our 
responsibilities and know that unfortunately there are 

iDue esaeuMally, perhapa, to dimalio condiiioM. Soulptuie 
lias always been devebped and appiedated mote in hot, sunny 
lands (e g. anobnt Greece), undoubt^y beoanse the e&ct strong 
li|^ and shadow aebanoes the significance of all plastic art. 
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maay evU-niinded people in the wild and dormant 
potentialities for nastiness in some of iho most respect- 
able of us. So we havre wondered whether it was 
“ quite safe ” to fill our shelves with pictures of naked 
men and women. Well, the only answer to this 
objection is that it is, in the first place, the libraiian’s 
duty to take such precautions as he may think will 
prevent the abuse of these books, and in the second 
that he is not justified m hiding the beauties of the 
artist’s oieation or of the works of nature from those 
who will be made happier by acquaintance with them. 

Black and white photographic reproductions of 
sculpture are the only satisfactory ones Publishers 
should note that our appreciation and undeistanding 
of many works would lie aided by photographs fioiu 
two or even more directions. A statue may be viewed 
from any angle — a point constantly appreciated by the 
sculptor — and so a single photograph is a very incom- 
plete representation. 

Architecture is a subject of much wider appeal than 
it may at fii'st appear. In addition to the professional 
and amateur student, every man who lives in a house 
or who lives where he must look upon buildings (that 
is to say all men) should be to some extent interested 
in the art. Unfortunately they are not. Until very 
recent years when many have been driven by necessity 
“ to build their own houses,” the demand for works on 
the many aspects of architecture h^ been very small 
in proportion to its importance, and the result is that 
90 per cent, of our population ^ live in surroundings of 
perpetual ugliness. Economic conditions are always 
more urgent than artistic ideals, but it is still difficult 
to believe that, had the majority of our people known 
1 Of the uiban populatiou, at any late. 
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anything of the possibilities of domestic and commercial 
architecture, or given the matter the slightest thought, 
things would be quite so bad in this respect as they are. 
The blight of indifference has affected even ecclesi- 
astical architecture. Not one in a hundred of the 
red brick churches and tin chapels erected within the 
last century or so is not an insult to the God in whose 
honour it was erected. It may have been, to some 
extent, a question of money, though this factor has 
been exaggerated, in many cases the extra cost 
would have beeir only the fees of an architect with 
sufficient faith and interest in his profession. However 
that is not our concern at the moment. The point, so 
far as we are concerned, is that architecture is not 
quite on the same footing as the other arts. The others 
are optional in the sense that those who are not inter- 
ested can ignore them and at the same time will not 
be brought into much compulsory contact with them. 
Arohitocture, on the other hand, is an art of universal 
utility ; it caimot be avoided ; its application, good 
or bj^, must affect every one. It follows, therefore, 
that the more knowledge of it there is and the more 
interest is taken in it the better, and, therefore, such 
demand as does exist camiot be disregarded. 

Dbxma. 

If the following section is more a plea for increased 
attention to an often ne^ected branch of library 
provision thair a discussion of theoretical principles 
the writer would ask your pardon for thrusting such 
foreign matter into this book. 

The printed play is not, in many libiaries, given the 
place which it deserves, either as a branch of literature 
or as a subject of demand. Owing to prejudice and 
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igiioiancu of the buitaklity of di'aaiia ab matter for 
reading, and also to tlie fact that tho number and 
quality of piinted piay^s has increased too much in 
recent years for the public as a whole to recognise theii 
worth and so express a demand for them, this is a field 
where an exceptional amount of uneAprmed demand 
exists. In other words, though a librarian may not 
often be asled for plays he will find that, if he provides 
them, a great number of people will read them. Some 
few librarians, with faith and dibcemment, have put 
befoi-e their readers adequate collections of the best 
works of modem dramatists, and they have made a 
new and gratified public for them. 

Perhaps the writer is prejudiced to some extent by 
pei-sonal interest and yet he believes that the printed 
play has a great future, for several reasons. Chief of 
them is tho way in which, though a man’s leisure may 
be deci’easing, the number of the phases of life in which 
he is interested is increasing. The last generation 
has found the average man much less self-centred, 
with a vastly wider horizon and greater range of 
interests. This is one of the finest and most hopeful 
signs of the times. Where once one man was intorosted 
in matters of human significance (other than circum- 
stance directly touching his own life) there are now 
thousands. Political, sociological, psychologioal and 
religious problems are appealing to more men and 
women to-day than ever before— -not necessarily, 
nor frequently, finding serious students in them, but 
men and women desirous of discovering, even and 
perhaps preferably, by way of then recreational 
reading, something more of the behaviour and aspira' 
tions of their fellows. The novel of to-day, as a proof 
of this, embraces matters with which few would hate 
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conccrnod fchemfeelvef. once upon a time. What has 
this to do with the printed play ?— simply, this: 
Though a man’s inleicsts are increabing his leisme 
might be decreasing, and whereas a good novel might 
well occupy his reading time for a wools or two,’^ for the . 
perusal of the average play two or throe hours are 
sufficient. It is freely admitted that there is a very 
great deal in the novel which will not he foimd in the 
play— we are certahdy not suggesting that plays 
should be read infiead of novels, but as well. Never- 
theless the essence of the drama is conciseness. In the 
brief traffic of the stage the dramatist must present all 
that is essential of his people, their actions and his 
intellectual groundwork. If the play is trivial it will 
be of no more depth than a trivial novel, but if his 
intentions are serious he will give the reader, by the 
very nature of his medium, more information and 
more stimulation per hour, shall we say, than the 
novelist will. Therefore the reader whose available 
time for the better type of fiction — and drama is of 
course one f oim of fiction— is limited is well advised to 
give the printed play full consideration. The same 
applies to the biographical play. What other week’s 
reading would give a man such a varied and 
interesting and stimulating series of intellectual 
ospexiences as the foUowing — ^a list of plays noted at 
random from a list of the writer’s own light reading— 
Martinez Sierra’s “ Bonds of Interest,” Toiler’s 
“Masses and Men,” Sacha Guitry’s “I7n Sujet de 
Roman,” Monkhouse’s “Oonqueiing Hero,” Driuk- 
water’s “ Robert E. Lee,” Capek’s Biseot Play, and 

^ !&b Bebeoca West, not long ago, suggested that one iImM he 
prepared, if neoessary, to devote two months to a really worth 
while mrvol, in order to do it jnstiee. 
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Barrio’s “ Dear Brutus.” These are not in any way 
selected titles, as to choose for this example particularly 
notable works would be unfair, but just typical works 
of the class which the public library would naturally 
provide. Even in the domain of really light work 
designed solely for amusement the argument will 
serve, for who could provide a better week’s enter- 
tainment than Milne’s “ Mr. Pym Passes By,” Barrie’s 
“Admirable Crichton,” Sierj’a’s “Romantic Young 
Lady,” one of Pinero’s farces such as “ Dandy Dick ” 
or “The Magistrate,” Archer’s “Green Goddess,” 
Drarsany’s “ If,” and Shaw’s “ Pygmalion ” — another 
quite haphazard selection. 

The selection of suitable plays may prove difBorilt 
to those with no special knowledge unless it is realised 
that the range of pretensions of the drama is as wide 
or wider than that of the novel. Just as we have the 
humorous story, the “thriller,” the “love” story 
and the serious novel intended for the intelligent man 
who is prepared to bring thought to bear upon the 
work, so we have the light and the heavy fare of the 
theatre. The significance of this is that the selector 
should not confine his representation to any oire or 
two types of drama and, that, above all, popularity is 
no more a criterion of value in a play than it is in a 
novel. As a matter of fact, excluding acting editions, 
the majority of printed plays reach a standard whioh 
is rather higher than is the ease with novels— for a 
r’eason to be noticed in a moment— though, at the 
same time, at present there is, perhaps, an unduly 
large proportion of “crank” and mediocre though 
pretentious works. This is duo to the fact that, though 
the chief excuse for the printed play is genuine interest 
in dramatic art, much of it ori^nates from a desire. 
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ofk'njustituhle but albo oltua not so, to put before tlae 
publi( m piint work uhicli cannot, for one of several 
rca'jous W givui to the public tluough its proper 
medium stage lepie-sentation There are many fine 
works t\huh are cither unsuitable for stage production 
or not of sufficiently vide appeal for their staging 
to be commeicially feasible But these two reasons 
do not dfpoimt for all unproduced u ork and the natural 
desire of authors (and publishers) that their works 
should not be neglected is lespoik-ible for the publica- 
t'on of much which is m some u ay u anting 
Neveithclesb, as befoio said, the bulk of published 
drama is superior, m intention if not in peiformance, 
to the average novel, for this reason The less the 
intellectual value of a play the more must its stage 
success depend upon the other factois of peiiormance— 
staging, acting, and the like — ^and therefoie the less 
complete will be tlie printed presentation The wise 
publisher (and, in this matter of giving to the public 
that which is smtaJbh, most publishers aie wise, or they 
would fail) roalkes this and leaves alone those works 
which depend laigely upon extra essentiaUy-theatried 
qualities. So, since as a general rule the less the worth 
of a play is connected with its trappings the better 
will be its intellectual content, the majority of those 
plays which are considered suitable for publication 
will reach a certain standard, not always sought for in 
the lower grades of the novel. It is undoubtedly true 
that all plays lose something when removed from the 
stage ; some excellent plays suffer considerably in 
theix transferance from the theatre to the reading 
room (e g , those of Sir J M Barrie) ; others gain 
perhaps as much in one way as they lose in another, 
when the reader is given the advantage of time to 
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study their implications, which is denied to the 
spectator (eg those of Shaw) On the other hand, 
the less substantial — ^the old French farce, the modem 
thriller, the play which serves merely as a frame for 
a matinee idol or a popular actress — ^lose so much that 
publishers have more sense than to put them in print, 
saving for the benefit of amateur actors. 

Fiction. 

We have, in another section, discussed the need for 
providing fiction (and other works) of varying degrees 
of merit. When the demand exists we can only evalu- 
ate it and give proportionate “ volume-value ” repre- 
sentation ; we must not ignore it Therefore, when 
we are preparing rules to gmde us in the selection of 
fiction we cannot be concerned with “standards of 
value ” ; that is to say, we cannot say “ that is not so 
good a book as Conrad ; therefore we won’t have it.” 
All we can do is to formulate rough standards of 
competence and desirability that can be applied to 
any class or grade of fiction, which, in short, will enable 
us to decide whether a book is “ good of its kind ” 
For instance, though we may decide that racing stories 
are of very slight value we cannot but realise that there 
are good and bad racing stories, and we will rightly 
.seek to provide the former and ignore the latter, 
providing they will answer more or less equally the 
demand.’- 

On the other hand there are some novels so bad or 
so undesirable that we should in no circumstances 

^!rhis last reservEbtioa must not be lost sight of. Slxo^tional 
merit, literary or other, might well remove a book from its ordmaiy 
genre and Md of appeal. Oim could pnrobase a nnml^ of detective 
stories, for instanoe, written in such a manner that they would not 
appeal to the public for whom these works are usually provided. 
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puTcha'fe them— this being, ol course, a question of 
evaluation A ically luidcsirable book would be given 
a negative ewluaUon and uo volume of doinancl could 
make this po'-itive. What are these books which we 
must ban i Which shoidd we ban absolutely— which 
should be iwcha&ed for limited circulation, and on 
what giouud^ ’ -%nd what should be the nature of 
the limitation in ciiculation ? 

Befoie dealing with these questions the writer will 
quote, from Jliss Bascom’s pamphlet on Book Selection, 
a list of tests for fiction which is suggestive and will 
form a basis for discussion. 

The questions we should ask ourselves concerning 
any novel arc : 

“ (1) Is the life it pictures true to nature ? Or is 
it sensational 1 melodramatic ? exaggerated ? dis- 
torted? morbid? 

(J2) Are the characters alive ? Does the psychology 
of their acts ring true ? Are they worth delineating ? 
Do they throw any new light on the workings of the 
human mind and hea.rt ? 

(8) fe the plot original ? hackneyed ? ingenious ? 
probable ? involved ? simple ? Is it successfully 
worked out ? Does it hold the interest ? 

(4) Does it blur the hard-won lino between right 
and wrong ? 

(5) If it depicts sin, is the author’s attitude moral ? 
immoral? unmoral 1 

(6) Is its spirit that of good-will towards men ? 
Does it engender a more kindly feeling toward human 
nature 1 

(7) Does it leave a sense of completeness and satis- 
faction? Does it stimulate, inspire, or merely 
amuse 1 ” 
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We are not told what answers we should consider as 
favourable, though in most cases the intentions of tho 
compiler of the questions is obvious. Neither aie wo 
given any iirdication of the relative force oi a negative 
or positive answer to the various questions. But, 
apart from that, they disclose the diflSiculty — even the 
impossibility— of such formulae, even when only 
intended as indications (as, of cour«e, these are) and 
not as rules. 

On the whole they are quite sound. Taking them 
together, the ideal irovol would scorn to be one which 
depicts naturally interesting and coirsistent character 
engaged hr incidents which are reasonably probable. 
So far we are hr hearty accord— but this does not 
exhaust the scope of the questions and much of the 
remainder is debatable ground. For instance, can 
we require both that the characters “ should throw new 
light on the workings of the human mind and heart ” 
and that the life depicted is not morbid? or that 
the plot is original ? or ingenious ? or successfully 
worked out ? or that the spirit of the book is one of 
good-will towards men ? or that the work leaves a 
sense of completeness and satisfaction ? The fact is 
that more often than not tho characteristics might 
be and often are quite incompatible. What we need 
is an appreciation of the essential difference between 
diferent types of fiction and a realisation that qualities 
which we should seek in one type might be quite out 
of place in another. A really great book might answer 
most of the questions, yet we cannot, with fairness and 
good sense, expect the average book to do so. 

In fact, in practice we would subdivide the majority 
of novels into their types simply because we are able to 
answer one of several such questions concerning them. 
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Thus there are : 

(1) Novels of which the cMef interest is in the setting 
— ^the “ life ” depicted Such books are those which 
are concerned with a paitioular section of society, 
with a period, with national characteristics, and so on, 
examples of this type being Sinclair Lewis’s “ Main 
Street,” Bojer’s “Last of the Vikings,” Milchison’s 
“The Conquered,” GaskoU’s “Oanfoid,” Sinclair’s 
“ The Jungle,” and Flaubert’s “ Salambo.” 

Now clearly we must insist that the hfe depicted in 
these novels should be true to nature, but that need not 
prevent the book from being either sensational, melo- 
dramatic, or morbid (though naturally exaggeration 
and distortion are undesirable), since the life depicted 
might be so. Really the first question is sufficient 
without qualification; if the life pictured is true 
to nature, nothing more need be asked in that 
connection. 

We can also require, as a natural concomitant, 
that the characterisation shaE be true to life, since the 
characters are part of the setting, but we have no 
right to expect any particular kind of plot. 

(2) Novels of characterisation, books telling the 
story of men and women with the semblance of hfe. 
These books should answer question (2) in aE its parts, 
but again they need not answer (1) or (3). Such are 
most of Conrad’s, Meredith’s, Hardy’s — ^in fact, a great 
part of the masterpieces of fiction naturaEy belong to 
this class. 

(3) Novels of “ plot ” interest— mystery and de- 
tective stories, romances, and such books where the 
acrion is aE-important. In such bools we are willing 
to accept impossible or unlikely initial premises and 
arbitrary developments, which we reaEse may be 
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iibfeolutely without truth in relation to characteiifeation 
or betting. These uovclc are cortauily preferable when 
tiro plot is original anti ingonioub, and should certainly 
bo successfully worked out and interesting. But 
probability is not so essential a characteristic, and 
whether the plot «hould be simple or involved must 
depend upon its natuie and treatment, 

“ Plot ” novels should leave a «'en'’e of completeness, 
but in “ character ” and setting ” novels this might 
be impossible and untrue, though in the sense that our 
ghrnpse of hfo will seem as complete as it carr be with 
regard to the circumstances described, the best novels 
of aU types will answer this question. 

To ask whether the book is imbued with a spirit of 
good-will towards men is rather foolish and beside the 
pomt. What is good-wiU towards men ? how is it 
expressed ?— these ai’e difficult questions to answer, 
saving in a convenlioiral manner. Pessimism, cyni- 
cism, scepticism, disgust, hatred, all these serve 
an end which may be directly opposed to the intention 
of the writer, or he may deliberately seek to provoke a 
reaction by the presentation of the undesirable. 

Yet it may be asked of books belonging to a fourth 
group : 

(4) Novels of “ idea ” mtorest— hooks in which, for 
example, the philosophical or moral “idea” is all- 
important. Such books are many of Wells’, notably 
‘•The Eesearch Magnificent,” Hargreave’s “Har- 
bottle,” most Utopian novels (Hudson’s “Crystal 
Age,” Butler’s “ Erewhon,” etc.) ; or the “ idea ” 
may bo a scientific one, as in the early romances of 
Wells, or Conington’s “ Nordenholt’s Million.” The 
worth of such works depends upon the value of the 
idea and the purely fictional merits of the writing, 
K 
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plot construction, etc. Other things being eq[ual the 
novel of this class ir. generally particularly “worth 
while ” 

These four types cannot, of course, he regarded as 
mutuahy evchisivo. Books might well claim admis- 
sion to any two or to aU of them ; very often it will 
be difficult to decide to which a particular work belongs 
The writor’n only object is to show that they do exist 
ajxd that we caimofc judge works of one t3T5e by the 
same criteria as another. 

There are two further tyjjes, books which may or 
may not Mong equally well to any of the other classes 
We refer to “ propagandist ” and “ literai’y ” novels 
By the first wo mean novels written with an ulterior 
purpose, the presentation in fictional form of advocacy 
or criticism of subjects of extra-fictional iirterest; 
and by the second those works of which the literary 
quality is sufficient to satisfy and attract the reader 
independent or in spite of the subject. 

Propagandist novels, which are nearly always of 
“idea” interest, though the converse is not always 
true, need careful coirsideration, since we cajurot 
ignore their special characteristic. We can look 
upon them either as fiction or as propaganda, and 
we can make our decision on the score of one or 
other of these factors. Thus we may purchase 
such a novel, in spite of its propaganda, if it is a good 
novel, or if we want propaganda we can decide to buy 
it in spite of the absence of fictional merits. The point 
is that we should be clear what we want. 

As a general rule the propaganda detracts from 
the purely fictional value of a work, but there are 
many exceptions, numerous excellently written novels 
designed to prove a thesis or help a cause (eg. 
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LaoreteUo’s “ Silbermann,” Ilead.e’i4 “It’s Neyer Too 
Late to Mend ”). 

To summarise, in fiction we should aim at securing 
the best of each type and class, and this we will not 
effect by the application of hard and fast rules. 

Part two of question 7 in the American quotation 
raises another important point. “ Does it stimulate, 
inspire, or merely amuse ^ ” it asks. The suggestion 
is, we presume (since there can be no other point in 
the question), that if a novel “merely amuses” it is 
not so desirable. This is surely a ridiculous attitude, 
for two reasons — ^firstly, only a very small percentage 
of the writers of novels attempt or desire to stimulate 
or inspire ; secondly, only a very very small percentage 
of the readers of novels have the slightest vish to be 
stimulated or inspired. They read novels, as a general 
rule, simply to be “ merely amused,” and if a novel 
can do this it is in nine cases out of ten fulfilling its 
purpose. It is not denied that all really first-class 
novels do stimulate the reader’s understanding, sym- 
pathies and imagination, nor that most intelligent 
men prefer such books to the “ merely amusing,” 
saving when they are seeking relasation and recreation. 
The main purpose of fiction is, however, recreative. 
Anyone who argues from this that the library should 
not, therefore, supply light fiction must be referred to 
our initial contention that the library should answer, 
as far as possible and proportionately, all the needs 
of the community, one of which, and a most important 
one, is recreation. 

Questions (4) and (5) broach a much debated matter 
—the question of the immoral and imdesirable novel. 
It is one we should approach with an open mind and a 
sense of proportion. Wo must not say that every 
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book which deals with matters oae would not diseu&s 
in one’s drawing room, or which ascs words not common 
to polite society, or which expresses (not necessarily 
advocates) views not held by the most orthodox and 
conservative must be rigidly excluded. We need 
only carry this proceeding to its logical end to realise 
its absurdity. Yet at the same time we must re- 
cognise our responsibilities, and in cases of doubt 
take such precautions as will keep the doubtful book 
out of the wrong hands. 

Eor the crux of the (question is that undesirability 
is a relative matter What is harmful to one reader 
may be beneficial to another. Furthermore, inten- 
tions and effect are two different things. A writer 
may be imbued with the most righteous desires and 
so he would be understood by the righteous reader, 
yet his actual leaders might be just those most disp(»ed 
to ignore and pervert his purpose and gloat over the 
details connected with the exposition For example, 
Pumas fils wrote his “La Dame aux Camelias ” and 
Daudet his “Sappho” as a warning. How many 
dirty minded people read them in the hope that they 
will prove much nastier than they actually are ? 

And, yet again, the writer may have his tongue in 
his cheek, may don the cloak of the moralist to excuse 
an undesirable hut pecuniarily satisfactory literary 
undertakmg. Who can say that a writer is or is not 
honourable in his intentions ? 

All things considered we shall be best advised to 
leave these questions alone and be guided by a much 
more practical consideration. This is that whenever 
we consider a book und^irable for general circulation 
(whenever we have any dovht about it) we can only 
deal with it s&Eely if we restrict its circulation. Now 
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by restricting its circulation we are also restricting its 
potentialities (for good and for evil), or in other words 
paying for a book which will not be issued as often 
as the average novel. We will bo paying dearly 
for it. 

This should be a sitfiioient practical argument in 
favour of our being very hesitant in buying the 
doubtful and undesirable. 

Novels for restricted circulation should, therefore, 
only be bought when they are of exceptional literary 
merit, of particular ethical significance, or otherwise 
sincere and serious works written by and intended for 
thinking men. Such works are not many, since it is 
clear that they are justified only because of their 
literary or other extra fictional value. The shallow 
novel of no real significance (such as Margueritte’s 
“ La Garconne,” George’s “ Ursula Trent,” Keable’s 
“ Simon CaEed Peter,” and so on) has no claim for 
representation in a public library. 

We do not want to be narrow minded. We must 
realise that the average intelligent man is very deeply 
concerned with subjects which would not find a place 
in polite mixed convemation, but on these themes only 
the significant and sincere are worthy of consideration. 

Belioion, 

Religion is notoriously a dangerous subject on which 
to write— no matter what one’s personal opinions may 
be they would arouse opposition from some other 
people. It is, curiously enough, a subject whore there 
is little common ground or general concensus of 
opinion. Nevertheless it must be dealt with here, 
thou^ we shall be as brief as possible. 

Several matters must be considered. 
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FirisUy, religion provides an exceUent example of 
the value of demand representation over subject 
representation In no other instance, perhaps, would 
the latter lead to »uoh a collection of unserviceable 
books, calculated to draw ridicule upon the hbraiian, 
because — consider a point which we are aU apt to 
forget— religion and Christianity are by no means 
synonymous terms At least 83 per cerrt. of the 
religion schedules ol our classification schemes are 
(rightly considermg therr purpose) devoted to Christ- 
ianity ; 90 per cerrt of Errglishmen rnearr ‘ ‘ Christrairity ” 
when they say “ religion ” Yet Christianity is only 
one of many rulrgious systems, some of which have, 
in comparison, very considerable number’s of adher- 
ents. If we practised “ subject ” representation we 
should have to provide perhaps 50 books on Moham- 
medanism, on Buddhism, and so on to every 100 
we supplied on Christianity. The absurdity of this 
would be obvious Yet, concenring ourselves oirly 
with comparative values and ignoring our own personal 
beliefs, wo could not say that Christianity was more 
than twice as important as a subject than Mohamme- 
danism, or that Taoism was more important than 
Confucianism. The solution to the difficulty is found 
in the relation of the volume and value of demand. 
The volume of the call for works on Christianity is, in 
European countries, very large and that for non- 
Christian religions very smatt — and our provision is 
proportionate. In an Eastern library, to be used by 
the natives and not by the European population, the 
position would probably be reversed. 

The next two points are related to this. 

Secondly, among Christian nations there is a con- 
siderable difference in the number of members of 
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the various Christian cJmches. For example, in Italy 
or Spain the Roman Catholic element is strongest, 
in England the Church of England finds a large 
majority of adherents. This is obvious enough, but 
its importance is shown by the next step, vrhich is 
that in the various iowns in the same county the 
percentage differs There is one town in England (at 
least) wheie quite 30 per cent of the ehurchgoing 
population are Roman Cathohcs (possibly the percent- 
age is even greater) ; m others there are haidly any 
Therefore it follows that we should ascertain as 
accurately as possible the percentages in our own 
locality It is a widely differing factor Moreover, 
religion minorities are liable to be obscured more than 
is generally the case, and we, since we wish to provide 
proportionately for all, must try to discover the real 
conditions of the religious life of our districts. 

Thirdly, we must as librarians maintain an absolute 
impartiality and so wo must not attempt to arrive at 
any comparison between religions or churches. We 
must remember that to the Mohammedan “ there is 
only one Grod and Mohammed is his only prophet ” 
To him aU other faiths are but a snare and a delusion. 
To the Christian also there is only one true faith, and 
so on Each believer must necessarily consider his 
own faith as all important, aU vrise— the rest as in 
some way undesirable or deficient Now, as private 
persons we will rightly hold to our own opinions, but as 
public persons we can only look upon religions and 
churches as institutions of equal importance to the 
people who respectively maintain them. The volume 
of demand is here the only determining factor. 
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BooKb Df Foreign Langttager. 

Books m foieign languages are requked for tlu'oe 
purposes ; 

{a) For foreign residents. 

{b) For fetudents, including English-speaking people 
who road foreign boolrs not definitely to study the 
language, but with the idea of eomhhihig ordinaiy 
reading with the extension or inahxtenance of thch 
linowledge of the language, 

(c) When they provide something which cannot be 
(or, at any rate, is not) given by English books, this 
“something” being either (1) information, as when 
there is no English book dealing with a subject to the 
same extent, or in the same mamier, or from the same 
point of view, or (2) the indefinable literary quality, 
peculiar to a language, and which cannot be convoyed 
saving through the medium of that language— for 
example, the best ti-anslation of poetry cannot retain 
the full meaning and atmosphere and very little, if any, 
of the poetic and musical qualities of the original. 
These three purposes must govern the selection of 
foreign works, though to some extent they will operate 
together. For instance, boolcs in class (c) are prac- 
tically useless unless there are foreign or English readers 
able and deshing to make use of them. This applies, 
however, more to section 2 of (c) than to section 1, since 
where the desire for information alone is concemod 
the knowledge of the language need not always be so 
great. Jt is quite likely that a student could, with 
the aid of a dictionary and assisted by the universality 
of most scientific and technical names and terms, 
garner the salient facts from a German text book on 
industrial nitrogen, even though his acqusuntance with 
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the language were quite uisufficieat for him to read, or 
dream of attempting to read, Heine’s poetry. Even 
this argument, however, has little force when languages 
requiring transliteration are concerned. 

For tho student we will naturally require simpler 
works— those written in pure modem idiom, as free 
from dialect, slang or colloquialism as from old forms 
of speech. Others, the foreigner and the competent 
“reader,” will be open to consider any good and 
suitable books, and for this reason we make the sugges- 
tion, not so commonly followed a& it might be, that, 
apart from texts for students, we should concentrate 
upon class (c) books. 

As the demand for foreign texts in the average 
English library will be limited we shall clearly be 
serving the best interests of the library if wo can fulfil 
at one and the same time all tliree purposes. This 
can only be done by preferring those works which 
cannot be supplied in English. These represent a 
large percentage of available texts, ample in volume 
to offer a wide range of suitable books from which to 
select, and it is to these that we should go rather than 
to the foreign classics and standard works which, in 
the ordinary way, are most likely to be or have 
been translated and thus made available to English 
readers. 

The grounds for this contention are several. Firstly, 
tho range of the stock is extended into fields which 
would not otherwise come within the scope of the library. 
Obviously, other things being equal, the library which 
offers 60 translations and 50 other untranslated works 
in the original is giving more information and thought 
to the public than one which includes the texts urd 
translations of 60, or even 90, books. 
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Secondly, when he can obtain a good translation, 
the English reader can acquaint himseli much more 
readily with this work, and would probably prefer to 
devote the time alloted to the reading of foreign texts 
to those works which otherwise he could not know. 
Thirdly, smee the foreigner would be an English 
resident, it is to be presumed that he would have suffi- 
cient knowledge of English to enable him, also, to 
make Use of the translation 
In short, therefore, forcigii texts should be limited, 
in the average small library (the very big library will, 
with a much larger stock, rightly include a number of 
standard texts), to books of informative value for 
which there are no English equivalents (provided always 
that there is the usual degree of demand for the in- 
formation and a sufficient number of readers able to 
make use of it), and untranslated or mitranslatable 
works. The chief examples of the last named are 
poetry, and, to a less extent, pure literature in other 
forms such as the ossay. These should be given 
preference. 

Books itob SpsoiAntSTS, Proi'ESSional Men, Etc. 

Should the public library provide works for specialists 
and profe^ional men, such as doctors, lawyers, etc. 1 
Much discussion has been at various times provoked 
by this question, which is one, however, readily 
answered in the light of the principles of hook selection. 
Like many other debatable issues, it cannot be solved 
without a general undemtanding of these principles, 
and hence the tendency has been to dogmatise either 
one way or the other. 

The generally accepted opinion is that quoted in 
the “ A.L.A. Manual of Library Economy ” (Chapter 
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XVI, Book Seleotion, by Eva L. Ba&com The 
public library is not to supply tho specialist with his 
regular tools, but only with the general literature of 
his subject,” Now this is perfectly sound if only we 
accept the literal statement without unduly expanding 
its meaning. If by “his regular tools” we mean 
those standard reference works which all professional 
men should possess, the argument must hold good— 
though, as a matter of fact, there may often be a 
demand for these works by the general public (e g. the 
“ British Pharmaceutical Codex ” is clearly a desirable 
possession for any good reference library). If we say, 
however, as often we have heard it said, that the pubMc 
library should not purchase technical works on medicine 
and law, and such subjects, we are making an mi- 
warrantable assertion. Whether we should or should 
not provide these works, and to what extent, depends 
upon several considerations. 

In the first place the extent of such purchases is 
governed, like everything else, by the principles of 
value and volume of demand, by applying which we 
will guard against any unfair predominance of such 
works. 

Secondly, on the same page of the “ A.L.A. Manual ” 
we find a recommendation that will influence our 
decisions in this matter. It is this — “Select some 
books to meet the needs of ordy a few persons, if by 
so doing society at large will be benefited.” Tins is 
really only another way of stating part of our value 
and volume of demand principles, since a subject by 
which " society at large will be benefited ” is clearly 

1 This is quite an exodlent little summary, sound enou^ so far 
as it goes— though on some points the present writer disagrees with 
its recommendations. 
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ony of high value. Therefore, ftince the providon of 
hpeciaiibod volte on, eay, medicine wiU obviously 
benefit not the fev doctors who road them but the 
general public, vho aie all potential patients, the 
6igmfio<uico of this statement need not be emphasised 
fmiher. 

Thirdly, though many libraiians refuse to buy books 
for prufcidonai men, few, if any, object to purchasing 
technical works on industrial subjects, though these 
will be used by a4 lew. Tins latter provision is 
defended (rightlj) on the grounds that the whole 
community benefils indirectly and directly by the 
prosperity of local industries. It should not be 
forgotten that thi-, is just as powerful an argument in 
favour of legal or medical collections. 

Fomihly, it is often stated that the funds of a small 
library are not sufficient to support adequate specialists’ 
collections— -that the few law treatises and medical 
monographs which they can purchase must necessarily 
be incompbte and inadequate. That is no argiunent— 
half a loaf, oven a slice, is better than no bread. 
Fifthly, wo are sometimes told that these people 
should purchase their own books — again a poor argu- 
ment, which the librarian should never use. Ho may 
say that, in view of his limited income, he is unable 
to buy them and would not be justified in doing so, but 
be should always express his willingness to buy any 
works were it possible for him to do so. There must 
never he any non-privileged class in a library, in 
principle, anyhow, though in practice he naturally 
helps first those classes which are unable to help 
fliemselves, 

la short, this is hut an example of the way in which 
a knowledge of general principles will help us to deal 
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fviiiiy with all the doiuaud*- which may he made upon 
the iihraiy. 

Text Books and School Books. 

The question whether these should bo provided by 
the public library involves not book selection principles, 
but practical administrative considerations. In theory 
there is no reason why we should not provide them, or 
hymn books for that matter. In practice other 
agencies are maintained by the public to render this 
service, and therefore we are released from our obliga- 
tion to perform it. We need not be ready to usurp 
the functions of other bodies when we are so hard put 
to do our own work. 

This does not mean that the library must never 
provide text books. Par from it. Whenever there 
is iro other agency in the town which should provide 
them we must treat the demand in the ordinary 
way. Por instance, should there be no instruction in 
hydraulics in the local technical school, though there 
existed many students, we should provide books as on 
any other subject. We might, of course, urge the 
need for such classes to be provided at the school — ^but 
that is another matter. The text books of the m- 
attached student can seldom be obtained saving 
through the library, and, though we may lament the 
extra burden thrown upon our shoulders through the 
inadequacy of educational institutions, the student 
shordd not suffer thereby. 

Books eok Women, 

These are referred to specially, not because they 
require any special treatment, but because it is ques- 
tionable whether, apart from recreational sections, the 
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average library does as much for vomen as possible. 
It is granted that the noix-recreational demands of 
women, caimot be as large as those of men— for one 
thing the range of their activities is more limited. 
This fact shonld, however, urge ns to pay more atten- 
tion to those matters which are of interest to women. 
This is justified on the score of assessment of tin- 
expiessed demand alone, which would call for many 
more boofe on the domestic arts (to give one example 
only) than are usually pronded. In most other 
matters the needs of women call for a different type of 
book and the supply of such books is not yet an 
adequate one. In spite of ail the mere male may 
imagine, the average woman has not as much time 
as the average man for general reading, and so she 
prefers the concise, interesting book by reading 
which she can combine recreation with creational 
studies. 

Pnrther, until quite recently her opportunities for 
education have been less, and fundamentally her 
intellectual endowment is of a lower order (of coume 
she has amply compensating qualities !), and so she 
often requii-es a simpler, more elementary book. The 
present generation of women have to make up a lot 
of lost ground. 

And, most important of all, her standpoint is 
different. She judges — and is right to do so— from a 
different angle, by other arguments, with complement- 
ary hut essentially feminine ideals. Her predilections 
lead her into paths other than those trodden by men. 
Therefore— and let ns not forget that we men are in a 
minority— if we would serve the whole of our public 
we must appreciate the special requirements of women 
as well as of men. 
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Local Collections. 

A “ local collection ” may be defined as a collection 
of all books and other library material dealing directly 
(or, to any reasonably important extent, indirectly) 
with a locality, its history, topography, human con- 
ditions (i.e., economic, religious, social, etc.) and the 
lives of its inhabitants, collectively or individually, 
also works printed or published in the locality when 
either they serve to illustrate the progress of printing 
in the locality or they are piimarily of local significance 
(not necessarily of local interest), also the writings 
of local authors when either they are primarily of local 
significance or when they are of such a nature that they 
would not be provided except for the circumstance of 
their local authorship. 

This definition would, it is believed, meet with 
general acceptance, and that such a collection should be 
gathered together by all pubUc libraries is commonly 
believed. With this the author is in entire agreement. 

Now at first sight the advocacy of a local collection 
would appear to run counter to the principles of 
demand since, we must confess, every local collection 
so constituted will include a considerable amount of 
material for which there is not, and never has been or 
will be, sufficient demand to justify its inclusion on a 
basis of our principles. For much more the value of 
the demand would be very low. 

Nevertheless, without sacrificing our theoretical 
considerations, we may advocate local collections. In 
the first place there vM be genuine and important 
demand for a large part of the material, which would 
undoubtedly call for provision in the ordinary way. 
It is with the remainder of the material that we are 
concerned, and wo find our justification in a seeming 
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[mradiis. The doiuaiid for the fiist-montioned portion 
will lx? largely local hi origbi; the dcinainl for tk 
lattei* will bo luiivei^al -miivcisal in exlevt, even 
though extremely oinail m volimie We collect thcfe 
books 7bot in resjiou'je to local needs, as p'o do all other 
SiPCtions of the libiaiy, but in rcspfime to demands, 
actual and possible, from the whole of the world In 
this case of mbior local litoature— heie is the paiadox, 
if it is such— we make an exception to our general rule 
of considering only our own pubbe, and make provision 
instead for people for whom otdy in this matter will we 
cater The reason i-. tliis— for all matters of local 
significance the obvious centre of attraction is the 
locality. Any one roiiniring material of tins nature, 
no matter whore he resided, would seek for it first in 
the locality concerned Therefore there will exist a 
demand, which cannot be estimated at all and so must 
be presumed to be important,^ fr^om outside the locality 
as well as from rvithin. Aw a sbnilar demand for 
biformation on other localities may well exist among 
our own inhabitants, we must be inopared to recipro- 
cate by establishmg a complete local collection in our 
own. An example may bo desirable -.—Mr, Smith of 
A town wishes to read a sermon which a half cousin of 
his grandfather delivered while he was Rector of St. 
Barnabas’ Church at B town, which sermon was 
printed locally. He is right in pi’csuming that if a 
copy is preserved anywhere it will be found in B town 
library. We cannot estimate how many such Mr. 
Smiths there may be, and the only way to obviate the 
total disappearance or, at any rate, the burial in some 

^ ia this instanoe only, of course. We are cerlainly not laying 
doTO tihe general role that the mesliioable is necessarily anportaiit . 
To do so would he very dangerous. 
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unsuspected library, of the sermon required is to 
preserve it in tlie local collection Needless to say, 
we do iiot no^lccti puiely b>oal Litej.ejt in tlie said 
sermon, wlnoh is bound to be greater than, probably, 
aU other interest together This argument is simply 
intended to strengthen our case for the preservation of 
local material wh-'ii are doubtful whether local 
demand is sufficient ju'-tiScation. 


L 



fX 

lilTRCELKlNEOrs TOPICS 
Disposition op Stuck 

When selecting stock the demands of an area will 
he eonsidored as a whole, hut whenever the library 
works through the agency of inoie than one depaitment 
— as lo the case m all but the very smallest institutions 
—it 13 necessary to consider the disposition of stock 
among the various department s and libraries so that 
it may best reach the public. In the past there has 
been a tendency to allocate books to branches, and to 
lending or reference departments, without much 
thought and with a proportionate loss of service. 

(ft) Bramlm. As a preliminary to tliis question, it 
must be urged that the whole provision of the library 
system must bo related. The branches must not be 
regarded as independent librajies, but, essentially, as 
complementary to one another and to the central 
library. The practice of restricting residents in a 
district to their branch which, though we may find it 
difficult to credit, is to be found m some towns is a 
most vicious one Tickets should be available at all 
and any libraries ; it should be possible for borrowers 
to return books taken fiom one branch to any library 
in the system ; a complete “ union ” catalogue of the 
entire system is not an ideal but a necessity for full 
service ; and a prompt method of delivering hooks to 
the brmiches at which they are requh'cd from those 
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where they are available &hould be in operation. Then 
the library sybtem can be considered as one library for 
selection puiioacs, and, needless to say, the work of 
selection for tho iv'hole system must be centralised.^ 
Only if the stock of each libiaiy is equally available to 
every resident in tho town can the demands of the 
population be coxisideied as a whob, and no other 
method is practicable Not only would the division of 
the district into areas be a most wasteful opeiation ; it 
would lead to waste of time, duplication of work, and 
tho mevitable neglect of less impoilant interests which 
in any one area might not merit representation but 
which in the aggiegate would demand consideration. 

At the sapie time branch areas must be considered 
independently in two respects. Firstly, though the . 
entire resources of the largest system may in theory 
be made available to every one, in 'practice the degree 
of availability differs enormously. The books which 
are actually on the shelves and in the stock of a branch 
must be infinitely more acce^ible to the local borrower 
than the book which {a) must be sought elsewhere, or 
(6) for the delivery of which he must wait, even for a 
few hours, or (c) which is only represented at his branch 
by a catalogue entry— which he cannot see and 
examine, may not know about, and may not have the 
initiative to enquire for. Several questions arise from 
this. In the first place— perhaps this is more a 
question of administration than of book selection — 
we would be well advised to avoid the indiscriminate 
provision of smaE branch librarios. It is not enough 
for us to say that the effective area of a library is only 

^ The central selector should, of course, be in close touch with 
branch requiremauts, and regular reports and liste of snggesticBffl 
should be snbmitiod by the branch librarians. 
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so much —a. 1 [ milco j dilius io sometimes given as a 
nile, tihough how it U pu^'sible to dogmatise on a matter 
dopmlhig ,0 much upon Iho local conditions it is hard 
to see VTo must also realise that the eflectiveness of a 
branch is perhaps 95 per cent, the effectiveness of the 
actual braimh stock and 5 per cent, that of the whole of 
the rest of the systenj (so far as leading issues are 
concerned). The smaller that stock the less must be 
its range and value Therefore, to put the matter into 
figUK’s, suppose that two areas of a library could, 
with a branch in each, attract 10,000 readers. A 
centrally arranged library for these two areas would be 
effective only for, say, 1.5,000 of them, but could have 
twice as good a stock, What is the best provision in 
such a case ? On the one hand it is not desirable to 
lose 5,000 readers ; on the other hand a better service, 
and a bigger stock, would be offered to 15,000. Would 
not the best course be, never forgetting that local 
oonditioM are the determining element, to provide the 
one larger branch and make adequate provision for 
the 16,000 and provide, in a less satisfactory way 
certainly, for the remaming 6,000 by very small 
branches or delivery stations closely in touch with the 
branch and, through it, with the rest of the system. 
Like every other question in librarianship and book 
selection, this is a matter of proportion. We cannot 
offer an ideal service to anyone, and so the relative 
merits and demerits of alternatives must be given full 
consideration. 

Secondly, the local requirements of branch areas 
must be considered. One example will expound this 
suffidently. There are works engaged in the manu- 
faotur© of Diesel engines in the town, and as a result 
a demand f^ books on this subject. The works are 
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situate in a branch aiea, and con-setiueutly 99 per cent, 
of the users of those books will either reside in or visit 
daily that branch area Those books should clearly 
be housed in the local branch, and it may not be 
necessary even to represent the subject at the contra! 
library. The old idea that the central library should 
contain the best and newest and the majority of books 
on all required subjects wDl not lead to satisfactory 
results The central library is simply a branch serving 
a larger population, and consequently canying a 
larger stock, fins a central depository for aU the lesser 
subjects which cannot be represented at each branch, 
but which may be required at any. When books on 
these lesser subjects are needed more in a special branch 
area than anywheie else they should be housed where 
they will bo most effective. 

Thirdly, so far as general subjects are concerned the 
tastes and requiiements will vary according to the 
prevailing local social conditions, class predomination, 
educational standards, and so on. It is useless to 
provide a slum area with the reading suitable for a 
residential suburb. Local needs must be considered. 
In short, the question of branches involves a system of 
book selection within a system. First of aU the whole 
area will bo studied, as is shown in a previous chapter ; 
then it wiU be decided how far this total provision must 
be decentralised ; finally to carry out this decentralisa- 
tion each area will be studied as a separate unit. 
Clearly the librarian cannot begin by considering branch 
aieas—for one thing he must consider the central 
library from which aU the branch area residents wiU 
draw, for another he must make provisions justified 
by the whole area but too slight to be dissipated. He 
must seleot his stock for the area as a whole and then 
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btudy branch requiiemenfc'j as a gulcfe, not to provision 
(he has already mado that), but to disposition Per- 
haps an example will mahe this clearer A toum with 
several branches has one in a good intellectual distiict, 
whose reddeuts require i dei aha works on the fine arts, 
one branch of which rs the coller tlon ol ^ ottery Now 
in each of the other branch aree 3 there are a few people 
interested in potteiy— but only a ierv, II he assessed 
demoiid by branch area^ the librarian might be com- 
pelled to ^smi33 tbk demarrd as loo slight in all but 
the first-mentioned branch A-ei'sing his area as a 
whole, consideriirg these few people together, however, 
the demand ceases to bo negligible end adequate pro- 
vision is required. So far as the other branch readers 
arc concerned the central Irbrary must serve, but the 
branch library in the intellectual roighboiuhood should 
also (alone among the branches) have sonic additional 
provision of bootoi on this subject. 

(6) Reference Libraries There is much vagueness 
current as to the composition of the reference Ubrary. 
Reference collections vary, according to the interpre- 
tation put upon the phrase, from miniatiu'o British 
Museums to a few shelves of annuals and an encyclo- 
paedia or two. Their ideal constitution may, however, 
be better defined. 

Reference coUoctions should include three classes of 
books: 

(1) Strictly reference works 

(2) Standard works of information. 

( 3 ) AH such books as cannot be lent for home 
reading. 

These call for further definition. 

(1) and (2) are intended to fulfil the genuino function 
of a reference lihrary— the supply of infomaUon, If 
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otto were asked to distingiush, m one phrase, between 
lending and reference librariea, one could not do so 
better than by saying that “ reference libraries supply 
information; lending libraries supply books.” This 
is not a parados, or an attempt to be tunny at the 
expense ol popular literature, but a genuine distinction. 
Ninety per cent, of visitors to a reference library come 
for definite information— they do not in the least know 
or caie which book will provide that information ; il 
is not a book they require, but a fact. On the other 
hand, the borrower requiivs not a fact, but a book on 
a subject or of a particular kind. Admittedly be 
wants the book because from it he can obtain infoima- 
tiou, but the material with which be is concerned is 
the book itself The reference library reader is not, let 

it bo repeated, concerned with hooks. He may asl 
for books ; ho may himself seek for his fact in the pages 
of books. The point is that ho would be most ad- 
vantageously seived if he asked the reference assistant 
for information, the assistant either telling him (after 
reference to the book) what he wishes to know, oi 
giving him the answering book, indicating, even, the 
page and paragraph Incidentally, it might be urged 
that this latter method should bo encouraged, since a 
trained reference librarian (and there should always 
be a trained reference librarian) know's better than 
90 per cent, of enquirers where the information is to 
be found The reader who asks for books is, ipso facto, 
limiting the sralue of the library to liis own Imowledge 
of its resoiwces. Such a reader requiring, say, a 
chemical formula, might ask for the one book he knew 
from among the many he didn’t know. This book 
might not include the formula ho required. If he 
asked instead for the formula, the assistant would bo 
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ciblu lo uLlliht tlic Vt'iiulc oi llie iibiary in Ms 

search, for it. 

To return to the original topic, ho^cever, tlie primary 
hmction ol the refovence lihraiy is the provision of 
information on the i^pot. Thcrefoie the stock of a 
reJbronce library can be built up aocoicling lo a very 
definite plan. It should commence with those books 
which give nn;st of the most fjtqueiitly required in- 
formation. An cnoyclopKidia io i u c.sample of such 
books. The only questions wc can ask of a proposed 
addition to a reference collection arc {n) how much 
information does it giro and {b) is the information 
that which is most required. The !-econd is the more 
important question. In a sense eveij’^ book gives 
information on something ^ but in it the information 
most needed ! The smaller the library the greater the 
average general appeal of the information : the larger, 
the less general will it become. All the time, however, 
information provision is the aim and end of the 
collection. 

Now it is irecessary to realise that information-giving 
books are not necessarily those which ar-e described as 
quick reference woito. There are some books which 
no one would dream of reading— books to which one 
would only refer for specific facts. These are naturally 
placed in the reference library. But it is often forgotten 
that the bulk of information is to be found only in 
books wlrich could and are generally intended to bo 
read consecutively. Because a book can and will bo 
read one must not necessarily place it in the lending 
library. In fact, to do so will destroy the worth of 
the reference collection. By all means let us duplicate 

^At the mome&i we are aBSuming that the iefonnatiou in all 
oasee is rehahls. 
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tiUoU works, but let us not omit to include them in the 
reference department. Every librarian will know the 
kind of book to which we refer — “ systematic ” books 
and comprehoitsive treatises on all matters, standard 
histories, and the like. No reference collection would 
be complete wthout such a work as the “ Cambridge 
History of English Literature” ; on the other hand there 
arc Ko many who would boiTow it for systematic study 
at their homos that it should equally be available for 
loan. All such works will not be so obviously of 
reference value, however, and so it is difficult to ^aw 
a distinguishing lino. Let us consider two ideals ; 
The ideal and largest reference collection would com- 
priso ,^ufficicl^t boolxs to answer any question which a 
reader might ask ; the ideal lending library would 
contain every book which anj’^ borrower was likely to 
\rish to read in his home. In cases of doubt these 
two prhiciples must be considered jointly. Which is 
the greater likelihood— that someone will ask for the 
information 1 or that someone will want to borrow 
the book ? Secondly, which is going to be the better 
service 1 If the total value of the use made of a hook 
by enquirers is greater than the value of its use for 
loan purposes it must (tmless duplicated for both 
depariraonts) bo placed in the reference collection, 
and vice voraa. 

The librariair must in practice balance the merits of 
these two ideals. On the one haird he must remember 
that there arc distinct advantages to be gained from 
home reading. On the other hand he must not allow 
olf the promises books which are likely to be required 
fiequenily and to good pm’posc in the reference depart- 
ment, In fact it win he found that the best service 
win be given (when the structural arran^ment of the 
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two pevmiio) by the olohe&t co-oidmation 

of leiiduig and I'cfej om o collections E\ ciy Look which 
ih at the time on Hie leuclin<:^ sh( Ives f-hould bo available 
m the releioiiee d< part ment, and to further this a imlon 
latalouiw of lenfting r'nd lef^Kuee stocks should Ijc 
provided in tho lattic department AlbO this is a 
strong argument in fa^'our ot adopt ing the same ^3'btem 
of cla'feification thronohont the hbi.ny. I’o a its^s 
extent— foi tho abubc of tlii-< pmctice dangeious— 
theio .'hould he no rigid law aciam-t the boiioving oi 
certain reference books The indi‘'Ciiwmale loan ot 
reference stock is most undesirable, but it should be 
made possilile for genuine reipiests liora bonw\ei’s to 
be considered on their real meiits The disciction in 
this matter should be j-dained by areally le&ponsible 
official who will consider whether kdter bcrvicc would 
ije rendered by gi’antmg the loan or by idaining the 
book for possible TOfcrence readeiv, and also whether 
there is any real reason why the would-be borrower 
should not read the book on tho promises. 

A second and vei^ bnportant f miction of the lefcr- 
ence library is that it provides a loom in which [icoplc 
may study. Their leading might be of exactly the 
same character as that pursued by othci's in their 
own homos; either because they liave no suitahle 
home surroundings, or because they prefer tho reference 
library atmosphere, or because they require more books 
than they could borrow, these people choose to read 
in the building rather than at their homes. In this 
case tho department becomes less a purely “ reference ” 
library and more a “ reading or study room ” This 
practice is worth encomaging, yet it is clearly impossible 
to provide speoiiil stock for the benefit of such readers 
#hice its range wUl be nearly as wide as that of the 
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ordinary borrower. The only way to meet their 
demandh is the before suggested availability of lending 
bfcock plus the provision of &ueh standard works as 
have reference value as well Eor instance, the most 
important literary works should always be found on 
the premises not only for the reader but for the nrquirer 
for information. 

The third class of w'orks — those which camiot bo 
ordinarily lent for home reading — calls for little 
comment. It includes : 

{a) Expensive boolis— though the factor of cost 
should not be an invariable index Too ofkn the 
thoughtleoS librarian puts into the reference hbraiy 
every volume costing more than a certain figme, and 
thereby wastes his money At the same time he 
camiot neglect the inevitable wear and tear to which 
every book on the open lending shelves is subjected 
apart from “issue” wear. Many expensive books 
which are yet strictly suitable for loan are advan- 
tageously “ housed ” in the reference collection to save 
this wear and tear, and such books should be lonned 
readily to suitable boiTowers There rvill still be boolvs 
too expensive to be loaned at all and— well, these 
should bo added with great care, since if they lack 
reference value they cannot bo used at all. 

(6) Non-portable books 

(c) Irreplaceable books, and 

(d) Books which are imsuitable for unrestricted 
circulation on, for example, moral grounds. 

In conclusion it might be remarked that in all bub a 
few large towns the fmetions of a reference library 
do not call for a very large stock. The number of 
works which could not better be circulated for home 
reading is not so large as some imagine, and so the 
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tendeucy u oiten to lo.3e a laige paid of tiie total 
pns«!iljlt‘ value of a stock by placing too large a portion 
of it in the lefeiencc library 

Tun FoTTioisr or a Nation \l Centeal LiBErEY. 

Tlib quf :,tion ih related to the foregoing &ection> It 
ih becoming mi»rc and more fully recognised tliat user^ 
oi the lo'al public libiary ninst have access to the 
whole body of liteiainre and not only to that very 
small portion which can lie, and need be, prorided 
locally. Libraries are solving hidmdaals always and 
it would be fooli <h to imagine that the individual needs 
of a small community arc any less rvido in tbeir range 
that those of the residents in a large crowded centre. 
Tlie only difference between the small community 
and the large {and here we are speaking of the student 
and more serious reader) is that in the latter the com- 
bination of individuak requiring the same books more 
frequently makes their provision possible. We have 
merely to recall our basic principles of the volume and 
value of demand and wo perceive that the smaller 
the area the larger the number of needs which are (in 
that area) too small to Justify provision. In other 
words, the smaller the area the fewer people can we 
serve adequately We have, accordingly, to alter our 
viewpoint and consider not the aggregate of demand 
in one area but that in the whole country. The one 
demand hero, the one there, over all En^and together 
will prove sufficient excuse for the provision of most 
publfehed books. The function of a central libraiy 
is to answer those demands which axe insufficient to 
call for local provision— that and nothing else. 

The only consideration which can influence a local 
library when maMng demands upon the central 
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library must be this— that local demand is insufficient. 
It is not enough to lay down a rule that the cential 
libraiy shall only supply books costing more than a 
certain sum. On the one hand there might be suffi- 
cient local demand for the most expensive work to make 
its local purchase essential ; on the other hand the 
local call for inexpensive books might be very small, 
yet if the small library must keep on purchasing such 
books hi time it will icaste a considerable sum of 
money. 

Needless to say the demand which is too smaE in 
one area will be permissible in another and so the 
central library must adjust its provision to the needs 
of the smaUest areas and be willing to provide, to the 
small libraries, everything excepting those works for 
which there should be a justifiable demand from the 
smallest library. It shoidd also have no hesitation in 
informing the local library which makes imreasonable 
calls upon it. Therein lies the only real danger of the 
Central Library idea. Mr. L. P. J acks divides mankind 
into two classes — ^those who consider it their duty to 
mind other folks’ business and those who feel that 
they ought to leave their own business to the care of 
the first class Many library authorities belong to 
the latter variety. They wili be only too ready to 
borrow from the central library books which they 
onghii to provide for themselves — and for this the 
public will suffer. For one thing they will he kept 
waiting ; for another, money which might go to the 
purchase of stock will be wasted on postage. 

If, however, both the local librarian and the official 
at the central library — chiefly the former since he 
alone is in a position to assess local demands — ^will 
keep in mind the principles of book selection, the 
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respective provinces of the local and the national 
hhiaiies will be fairly well marked oiit 

Apropos the ctntul libiaiy— though not related 
to book selection theory — it has been suggested that 
the central library should issue a catalogue ! Nothiirg 
could be more urmeocssary or more impossrble. Since 
the central library may bo called upon to supply any- 
thing but the universally essorriial 1 per cent of printed 
matter the catalogue of the central Irbrary can only 
be the Enghsh catalogue plus the American catalogue 
and every other list. Its stock obviously would not 
be so limitle jS, but it should have the power to make it 
so in practice by obtaining on demand any book 
which may be required. The central library which 
could only supply limitei oer-vioes would prove most 
inadequate. We are not making unreasonable de- 
mands. If the central library is to do its work properly, 
if it is to supply every med which cannot be answered 
hcaUy (and that is its true fimction), it must have 
unlimited purchasing powers. 

CoKTEOVBESIAIi StJBJECTS. 

It is difficult to define exactly the characteristics of 
a controversial subject. Strictly speakmg anything 
and everything can form the basis of controversy. 
They who first propounded the startling theory that 
the earth was not flat became engaged in a controversy 
fraught with very dangerous consequences to them- 
selves. Yet this is not now a controversial subject 
saving to those harmless lunatics, the “ flat earthists.” 
Experience and increased knowledge ever places this 
and that bone of contention beyond the need for 
ai^punent, either by exploding it or by proving its 
unassailable truth. 
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However, as we all rocognibe a “ controversial 
subject ” when we eneoimter it, definition is unneces- 
sary Foi oui' puxpoocs it is a subject wliich i-. the basis, 
not oi a btoratuie of universally admitted fact, but 
cither of advocacy or of condemnation, or, most often, 
of both. The outstanding examples of such subjects 
arc religion and politics. Advocacy, propaganda, and 
condemnation arc together responsible for a very 
large peicentage of the literature of both of these 
mattei’n Each of these has a large non-contioversial 
literature also, but there are matteis where this is veiy 
small, whore, in fact, mtorest m the subject would 
hardly exist were it not for the element of controversy. 
Prohibition is such a subject. 

So far as we are concerned, the position is this : — 
(1) We must roiireseut these subjects as though they 
were non-controversial, but (2) we must be impartial. 
We cannot value sides, but we must offer the same 
publicity to each or aU parties in the argument. This 
attitude is the only possible one. The difficulty is 
thm, (3) how shall we regulate the extent of our pro- 
vision so that our total representation of the subject 
gives as thorough a survey of its ground as would our 
repr^entation of an equally important non-contro- 
versial subject 1 It stands to reason that when one 
half of the literature is devoted to upsetting the proposi- 
tions of the other hall the total amount of ground 
covered cannot be the same as when the whole is 
constructive. Five books which seek to prove that 
meat eating is harmful and five designed to expose 
the vegetarian diet as a snare and a delusion cannot 
possibly convey the same amount of information on 
dieting as ten books of a non-controversial nature, 

At first sight it would seem necessary to overcome 
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this difficulty by doubliag the “value number” of 
these subjects on the gxound that even a double 
representation will leave the provision less satislactoiy 
than it would be in a subject of another character Yet 
there is no case for this in actuality In the first place 
such augmentation would be at the expense of some 
other subject. In the second place we must not 
forget that representation depends upon two factors — 
the volume of demand as well as its value — and the 
mere fact that there i& controversy involves increased 
volume of demand. This increased volume will 
automatically adjust repr'esentation, and so our rule 
in dealing with controversial matters must be this — 
evaluate the subject as a subject in the ordinary way 
and then diviit the representation between the different 
sides. Always there will be some non-oontroversial 
basis and this should be given preference — ^for example, 
the non-oontroversial basis of the vegetarian contro- 
versy and the prohibition movement is the work of 
impartial science. What representation remains must 
be divided among the contestants. 

But how ? in what proportion ? equally or other- 
wise 1— our difficulties are not over. It is all very 
well to say “ let us bo absolutely impartial and provide 
exactly the same number of books “ pro ” and “ con,” 
but can we do so ? and ought we always to do so ? 

Can we do so 1 — ^Not always, sometimes for the very 
good reason that the books do not exist. For example, 
every religion is to some considerable extent a con- 
troversial subject, as before said. The believer, 
rightly, devotes his energies to the conversion of the 
unbeliever and the maintenance of existing belief, yet 
how few in proportion of the unbelievers seek to attack 
the religion in question— so far as “literature” is 
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concerned, at any rate — at all definitely and deliljer- 
ately. Again, how email relatively is the literature of 
anti-prohibition In such cases the librarian simply 
MYtmA represent equally both sides of the question. 

Eurthermore, should he try to do so? Let us 
depart for once from the impartiality we profess and 
advocate ; let us express an opinion. Let us assert 
that the promotion of temperance is a desirable 
endeavour and in the interests of society. Shall we, 
as men working for the good of humanity, go out of 
our way to be impartial when in our hearts we loiow 
that we should not be impartial * 

However, cannot we save ourselves from any need 
for this self-assertion ? Can we not find a principle 
which will relieve us of aU responsibility in the matter? 
It is possible. Let us, to summarise this matter, 
evaluate controversial subjects as though they were in 
no way different from other matters, let us give prefer- 
ence to the non-controversial basis and then devote 
such part of the representation as remains to contro- 
versial works provided in proportion to the volume of 
demand for the different sides of the controversy 

Dtjeahon 01 Interest. 

There is, again, the thorny problem of the per- 
manence or transcience of interest, a question which, 
expressed in plain terms, is this — ^bo what extent 
should the library supply books of purely temporary 
mteiest ? In the past the general consensus of opinion 
has been too heavily weighted against such provision, 
a deefeion based perhapb upon neglect of two considera- 
tions. Firstly, it is said that to cater for the passing 
need is to fill one’s shelves with useless lumber in the 
future, bvt, if the use made at the time has been suifi- 

M 
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cient to jiistify the expense does that realy matter ? 
Wo can alwayrt withdraw thorn when they have ceased 
to he oi value. If wo regard every puroha^e as an 
investment the mtoreht upon which is its value to the 
community uc are able better to evaluate our pur- 
chases. On this ha->is the ixiterest on a work used 
twice a 3 '’ear for twenij' j’eaTS would not (presuming 
the value of each issue to be the same) exceed the 
interest on a book of temporary value used foity times 
in one j^ear and then Ixumt or neglected. Secondly, to 
what extent are o./y bookjx of lasting intercst. For 
one thing the snhjmi may be of permanent importance, 
but will the individual book remain as valuable and 
complete an exposition of it ? It wiU be found that 
with the exception of works of literary and artistic 
value very few books maintain then impojtanee for 
many yoai's. There is a coi>taut decrease in capital 
with such worlcrt— -with all but a very small proportion, 
in fact. Monl poetry, music and painting, even, 
depreciates as a subject of demand ii} tmer—md the 
arts are the most permanent of ail human productions. 
This fact should bo kept in mind and will favour the 
practice of meetiixg temporary needs— -though, needless 
to say, there is a limit to which this principle should 
be applied— and that limit is the danger of omitting 
the few works which will prove of permanent value. 

The Libraby as Book CtoiXECTOR. 

In one sense of the words every librarian is a book 
collector in that he collects or gathora together books 
for the use of the public, hut wo are not using the woi'ds 
in that sense. If we did so apply the term wo could 
with epal logic describe most business men and 
many others as coin collectors, whomas that name is 
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reserved for those who collect coins not for their 
mtrinsic value as tokens rejjfosonfcing wealth but for 
some extrinsic unessential characteristic— their raiily, 
historical position, (very rarely), artistic merit, etc. 

Books also can be collcclccl for these two reasons — 
i.e. their intrinsic or extrinsic values. The mtrinsic 
value of a book, or in other words its purpose, depends 
upon the information, thought, or imagination pul into 
print for the reader’s benefit. Certam physical 
matters — o.g. the size of the print, quality of the 
illustrations, etc. — can add to or detract from its 
intrinsic value, but the printed matler is the essential 
feature and of prime importance. The extrinsic 
values, which appeal to the collector, on the other hand 
need not, and seldom do, bear any relation to the value 
of the matter or the purpose of the works concerned. 
With first editions, copies with misprints, impressions 
on large paper, numbered and signed copies, copies 
bound in snake’s skin or human skin, early printed 
books, etc., the factor which makes this extrinsic 
appeal is quite apard and cMererrt from the real or 
iutiiirsic value of the book (speaking generally). As a 
presentation of this intrinsic value the Eversley 
edition of Shakc&pcaie is infinitely preferable to the 
first folio, but the one is valued at a few shillings and 
the other at thousands of pounds. The book coUector 
buys according to a basis of value quite different fr’ora 
that of the book user. 

Now we are in no way criticising the private book 
collector. He is in no way worse than any of the other 
coEcctora of things which are not necessarily either of 
utility or artistic or intellectual value. With the 
psychology of the coUeotor we are not concerned, 
though there can be no doubt that collecting is an 
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excellent lecreation ol voiy wide appeal There are 
also by no mean's negligible “ by-products ” of the 
colicetor’s activity; for example, many uorlib are 
to-day published in editions, dobigned for the collector 
and oidy made possible by the certainty of his demands, 
u'hieh uili be welcomed by the genuine book user as 
well. At the same time we muht not overestimate 
the value of this recreation — and there is a growing 
tendency to do bO. 

As librarians oiu attitude towards the general bub- 
ject is governed by obvious principles. Many forms 
of collectbig are accompanied by or complementary to 
other iutoiests. For example, the collecting of fossils 
is a part of tho study of geology, and the collecting of 
chum of either tho study of the manufacture of pottery 
or of plastic art. In so far, howwer, as this other 
intPicst is ab«ont we have no alternative but to judge 
Uie pursuit purely as a recreation and of no other 
significance 

Wo do not propose io deal here with oui attitude 
towards collecting, howwer, but with tho possibility 
of our bec*omiug, ouiselves, collectors. And the obvious 
thhig for us to collect is books. Let us state our 
attitude at once and then justify it— the library should 
noi purehaso any book because of any value other than 
its intrinsic worth or for any reason saving that of 
meeting tho demands of the public, 

A certain number of early printed books, etc., may 
be acquued as museum specimens illustrating the 
history of the book arts, and a few examples of artistic 
book production and of attempts to show how the 
utility of the book may be improved by better atten- 
tion to physical factor's are also desirable, both as an 
encouragement to workers in this field and as a means 
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of rousing public interest. Otherwise we can heed 
only one consideration— the value of the book as a 
book, as the presentation of facts, thoughts and 
opinions. 

The purchase of first editions and afi other kinds of 
bibliographical rarities and curiosa is objectionable on 
three grounds. 

Firstly, these things appeal only to a very sinal 
percentage of the general pubho and onlj’’ to a ^mall 
extent to them, since the ba&is of collecting is acquisi- 
tiveness. Therefore the very few “ book collectors ” 
in a town will find little satisfaction in the communal 
ownership of these “ treasures.” 

Secondly, their purchase cannot be justified by the 
principles of the value or volume of demand. Few of 
the public have any need or desire for them. 

Thirdly, such provision is absolutely unproductive. 
It neither stimulates any interest other than the 
unproductive and sterile ones of the collector, nor does 
it help forward the growth of knowledge or make the 
publication of knowledge any easier, whereas every 
Imok of intrinsic interest which is bought paves the 
way for the publication of some other, with consequent 
advantage to publisher, author and reader. 

When we consider, moreover, that a gi'eat deal of 
colleoting is actuated by the hope that acquisitions will 
increase in monetary value we have a strong case 
against this injudicious attention to bibliographical 
values. Since the purchases of a library are final and 
never liable to be sold none of this advantage can 
accrue to the library. 

Not a great proportion of our libraries are addicted 
to this practice, but some are to an extent which makes 
it deairablo to expose the system. 
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Irt concluding theoO remailci wo would mention 
having heard librarians speak of the value of their 
stock, meaning thereby the number of rare or expensive 
items it contained. Such value ” is b}' no means 
necessarily anything of which to boast. Tho only 
value of a collection is its ability to meet tho desiie 
of its public for information, stimulation rud lecication. 

A library with 100 cheap but useful and used books 
is very much more valuable than one with an unlimited 
number of costly but ttseless and neglected volmnos, 
if we base our judgraent upon the only adarissible 
and sensible standard of values. 



X 

CONCLUSION 

Wb have now reached the cud of this prelhniutiiy 
study in a neglected science. Perhaps “mglccfcod’’ 
is hardly the right word to apply, since hosv many 
have ever regarded book seleotioir as a science ? In 
this our attitude has not been different fi'om that 
of workers in other subjects. They applied the 
word “ science ” only to such fields of research as 
permitted exact research and experiment ; they said 
“ it is impossible to examine, classify and experiment 
with, say, human behaviour or whatever else it may be, 
therefore wo must not attempt to deal with the subject 
scientifically, lest we seek to found hypotheses upon 
unproved data.” Now we are reahsing that we caai 
and need to approach everything scientifically ; further, 
that the inconstancy and unverifiable nature of oitr 
phenomena is no excuse for being unscientific ; we are 
even doubtful whether absolute facts and constant 
relations exist at all, even in the provinces of the most 
exact sciences. 

Much of the present and the best of future psycho- 
logical, philosophical, ethical and sociological thought 
will be influenced by this realisation that no matter is 
so complex, so intangiblo or so variable that we ate not 
wise to probe in it for whatever measure of truth, order 
and pm'pose we may find. 
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First attempts in a new field am bj' natnre unsatis- 
lactoiy. Dison&hion tutl uilicifeiu, tliongh it cordd 
not exist without a preluninarj’ statement, •will modify, 
weaken or strengtlien manj ol oui initial convictions. 
And so probably no one has a poorer opinion than the 
writer of the place tim n cik will tak* in the hitiirc body 
of literature on book scictlion. lsevtiihc]cf-& he hopes 
that one of hie main contcntiori.i nill KCiUiie no fmtber 
proof, foi' It is that book seioclicn is capable of 
bystemalif trealmerrt, oi‘ btinp vieved and piaetifed 
scientifically. 

Most oi oui limitatioii!- arc, be it remembered, 
limitations in ledated soienrrs, not in our oun. The 
psychologist and the sociologist especially must help ; 
and ve can work with them. For instance, the exact 
place of recreation in human life is primarily a matter 
for those other's ; when, if ever, they can give us exact 
data of airy kind we can easily adapt oiu' work accord- 
ingly. Again, in a previous cha])tei' we noticed how 
library use varies with social conditions. We caimot 
go out into the highways and byw'ays of life and study 
human conditions at firet hand, but other’s can and 
are doing. Let us endeavour to grasp the pci’sonal 
significance of their research. 

Let us, too, rid ourselves of any idea— if it really 
exists— that the public library is other’ than m its 
infancy. In fact civilisation is but a schoolboy and 
we sxe one of its very newest books. We began, as aU 
other innovations began, by adopting the form and 
methods of the nearest of previously existing agencies. 
Wo modelled our public libraries in tho mould of the 
old private, national and collegiate libraries. On tho 
whole it has proved a good mould, though in time we 
shall most likely need to adapt our a>dministra1ive, oud 
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oertaMy om financial, systems to meet new conditions. 
The one field in which the public library has called for 
new methods, new perspectives and new ideals is that 
of book selection. The function of the older classes of 
library was, as with us, service, but whereas there were 
previously limitations in the number, class and requii'c- 
ments of those to be served, such limitations should not 
now exist. The library should be as much at the 
service of every inhabitant as is the water supply. 

That is one side of the question. There is another. 
Everyone uses the water supply, but many, who pay as 
much as the others, do not use their libraries. “ That 
is their own concern,” you say. “ If they don’t want 
to wash themselves they can go dirty, so if they choose 
to remain ignorant, to ignore opportimities for recrea- 
tion, let them.” That is certainly one way of looking 
at it, but it has its disadvantages. In the first place 
just as the dirty man who drinks only beer will not 
trouble about a deficient water supply, so will the non- 
library user act as a deterrent to library progress. It 
may be asked why we should expect the non-user to 
assist library progress from which he does not intend 
to benefit. Unfortunately we cannot rest satfefied 
with that query ; unfortunately we cannot ignore the 
non-user. There are many implications in that remark 
which we cannot discuss. Neither, in a book on 
book selection can wo deal with methods for decreasing 
the number of non-users. In one way, however, the 
non-user does concern book selection. It is this. Our 
financial means will always be in direct relation to 
the number of users, since it is they who will advocate 
the maintenance and extension of our work. As our 
are limited, so are we restricted in our pro- 
visions for those who do use the library. Increased 
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use, be it remembered, leads not only to a better service, 
but to economy, since the book which is provided for 
the few may well serve the many, with no extra 
expenditure on books and a very disproportionate 
inoroase in administrative costs, finally, yet another 
aspect is that, as a ifsult of this last factor, the greater 
the incieascd use and increased income, the larger 
ijecomes the percentage of our means available for 
book provi'-ion. 

Oood book selection wiU help to increase tire use 
made of the library. Above all, the (.onception of our 
work as the rendering of do&rite set vice closely related 
to demand will lemove many misconceptions a.jid 
prejudices and bring about a closer, move Irioudly, 
more fruitful relationship between ike institution and 
its public. 
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